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COVER I 


IM thorns 


IM new process thorn needles give 
minimum of surface noise, good 
tonal reproduction and no record 
wear. Each needle will play with re- 
pointing up to 100 sides. IM thorn 
needles cost 2s. Ild. (tax paid) per 10 
needles, and for repointing use the 
IM Pointmaster of course, price 9s. 8d. 
(tax paid). The IM Masterset con- 
taining 20 IM thorn needles, one 
pointmaster, replacement rubber 
tyre and abrasives costs 13s. 8d. (tax 
paid), asaving of 2s. Id. over the cost 
of these articles if bought separately. 





€ West Norwood, S.E.27 
Sept. Sth, 52 
Dear Sirs, 


I wish to acknowledge receipt of my rectified IM needle sharpener and 
should like to express my thanks for the prompt and generous manner 
in which you have handled this matter. 

The sharpener is now operating satisfactorily and whilst writing | should 
like to say how gratified | am for the existance of IM needles. Whilst they 
fulfil every claim made by you in regard to tone and reduction of 
surface noise, it is due entirely to them that my record collection 
is in such fine condition ; after many playings the records still look, 
and sound, “‘ as new.’’ 

Yours faithfully, 


(signed) C. J. Cotter. 


IM sapphires 


f/f dy 


Standard Trailer 





Miniature Microgroove 


IM sapphire needles give long needle life, high fidelity of reproduction 
with minimum of record wear. Special features incorporated in the 
design of IM sapphires, the extremely fine tolerances worked to in 
manufacture and rigorous microscopic inspection ensure complete 
safety for your records with a fidelity of reproduction unsurpassed by 
any other needle. The price of the standard, trailer, and miniature is 
8s. 7d. each (tax paid) and the microgroove is 9s. 8d. (tax paid). 


Sy Sevenoaks, 
Kent, 
Sept. 18th, 52 
Dear Sir, 


Having been a collector of records for many years now and | have a large 
collection, | must write and say how very pleased | am with the Sapphire- 
Trailer that you sent me the other day. | have tried several makes of these 
to date, the names | need not mention but | must say that your Sapphire 
has them all beat for “finish and performance” and the cost of 
same is so moderate, i.e., compared with the 10s. 6d. that | have paid for 
some makes. | believe this is a new venture of yours, if so, | hope that 
other keen record fans find out about your product as | have, and be as 
pleased as |! am. Again many thanks, 

Yours faithfully, 


(signed) Leslie F. Thompson. 


€ Copies of recently received unsolicited testimonials, the originals 
of which may be seen on our files. 


iM MASTER PRODUCTS LTD. 
[12-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1! 
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45 78 


33; 


records 


Large stocks are carried of all the leading makes of standard 78 r.p.m. 
and all 33} r.p.m. and 45 r.p.m. long playing records. Remember, if 
you are unable to visit our showrooms, you can always order records 
C.O.D. by return of post with absolute confidence. 


radiograms 


One whole floor is devoted to the demonstration of radiograms. 
Here you have the opportunity of comparing at leisure the latest 
models of every leading manufacturer, noticeable for their more 
compact cabinets and inclusion of three speed players—suitable for 
33} and 45 r.p.m. long playing and 78 r.p.m. standard records—and 
two-way lightweight heads. Our salesmen will gladly demonstrate 
and give impartial advice on any make. Our all-in maintenance scheme 
is available on all models and covers all replacements including valves 
and all labour charges. H.P. terms available. 


players 


If you wish to convert your existing radio there are available several 
types of player unit, single speed and three speed for 78 r.p.m., 
45 r.p.m. or |334‘r.p.m., including three speed autochangers. Our 
salesmen will gladly advise you as to the best model for your particular 
set and requirements. H.P. terms are available. 


TV and service 


in our television showroom we daily demonstrate 50 sets of all the 
leading makes working side by side and give impartial advice on all 
models. Our all-in maintenance scheme is available on all television 
sets and gives you free repairs, including replacement cathode ray 
tubes and valves, and all labour charges. H.P. terms are available on 
all models. Our service department, with its fleet of travelling test 
vans in constant two-way radio contact 
with base, is equipped to give a same 
day service. A telephone call to Imhof 
House in the morning is immediately 
relayed to the van nearest your home, 
and a staff of 25 fully trained television 
engineers ensures that repairs are 
carried out speedily and “efficiently. 


Ss 


“ 








IMHOF’S (RETAIL) LTD. 
112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 
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REGD. TRADE MARK A 


full frequency range recording 


Nothing can replace the “full” in full frequency range recording. ‘To extend the range is 
one thing, to make it full is a very different matter. It must be “full” or nothing: “ full” 
is definite —all embracing. It means that all audible frequencies are recorded and that a 
brilliant clarity and definition is made possible in reproduction. Full frequency range 
recording sets a standard which nothing can equal. Nothing less than ffrr can give you such 
a standard— nothing less than ffrr can do full justice to the talents of great artists. Full 
frequency range recording is-exclusive to Decca. With it, Decca has led the world in sound 


recording and reproduction for seven vears. We can see no prospect of a change —no record- 


ing system can challenge the pre-eminence of full frequency range recording. 


LP + ffrr makes Decca the world’s finest record 
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International 
Concord 


This advertisement appears at a time when our exhibit at 
the New York Audio Fair is a focus of interest for American 
music lovers. As last year, we are the only British manufacturer 
to take space for our own products, and this is not without 
significance for you. 





Audio engineering is much more advanced in the U.S.A. 
than in Britain, mainly because the potential market is so large 
that the most elaborate plans can be made for exploiting it, yet 
this has not been any disadvantage to us, for our own sales 
have been growing almost in geometrical progression ever since 
we first ** invaded *’ that market. 

That has been brought about by the only thing that matters 
to Americans, performance at a reasonable price ; and it 
merely happens that we give a better performance than other 
American manufacturers at a lower price because our engineer- 
ing ideas are unorthodox—we solve the problems in a different 
way. 

Our customers in Britain know this, and they are very loyal 
to us. When you become a Hartley-Turner customer you will 
be loyal too, because you will realise that we have got something 
the others havent got and we also believe that that something 
should be served up with courtesy and integrity. We are not 
ramming this down your throat, but when you do become a 
customer, of your own free will, you will see what we mean. 

This international hookup of ours is going to benefit you, for 
certain American specialist manufacturers of things we don’t 
make are anxious to co-operate with us in the U.S.A. and 
elsewhere, and their brains are going to be put at your service. 
Mutual discussion to this end is taking place in America, and 
early next year you will have what we hinted at some time ago, 
a means of uniformly propagating truly wonderful sound 
reproduction throughout the whole room, and a method of 
getting rid of all the bangs, bumps, crashes, rumbles, clicks and 
other sundry noises which frequently mar your otherwise 
pleasant enjoyment. 

None of this new technique will make any of our present 
equipment obsolete, because it was designed with that end in 
view, but the same may not be true of others, although we hope 
to be able to improve the lot of everyone. Yet we do advise you 
to hold your horses until you find out what we have to offer, 
unless, of course, you thought of buying Hartley-Turner 
equipment. We shall let the news break as quickly as possible. 

The response to our advertisement last month which reminded 
you that we run a very good L.P. record service has been rather 
staggering. We knew that many people are dissatisfied with 
L.P.s they can buy locally, but we had not realised how much 
they have to suffer. Why not cut it out once and for all? If 
you order six records it will cost you exactly the same as going 
to a shop ; if less than six, the modest sum of 2/- to cover cost 
of packing, postage and insurance. And we guarantee every 
record to be absolutely in mint condition. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE TO-DAY 
(A 13d. stamp would be appreciated) 
LTD. 


H. A. HARTLEY CO. 
152 HAMMERSMITH ROAD 
LONDON, W.6 
Phone : RIVerside 7387 


—————— 
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THIS 1S THE STYLUS 


THAT CUTS THE TRACK~ 







CETATES behave like wax 

under this special ‘hot stylus’ 
which costs only 2/6 more, in both 
types, than our standard cutter at 
21/- and LP cutter at 22/6. (Trade 
terms On request.) Many of the 
finest recordings in Great Britain 
and abroad are processed from 
masters cut with Colton styli. 








.» THIS 1S THE NEEDLE 
THAT PLAYS IT BACK 


r 





To meet the exacting require- 
ments of the record connoisseur, a 
needle in sapphire or ruby at 6/6 to 
9/-, diamond (Standard 78, £3-15, 
LP £6-10, incl. tax) and, very soon, 
osmi-iridium. 


COLTON & CO. (LAPIDARIES) LTD. 


Walpole Road Collier’s Wood * S.W.1I9 
Tel. LiBerty 6206 











Out Nov. 6th -— 


The Record Year 


@ The year’s records reviewed by the two top 
Gramophone record authorities — Edward 
Sackville-West and Desmond Shawe-Taylor, 
authors of The Record Guide. 


@ All Long-Playing records are reviewed in full 
in The Record Year from their first introduction 
until late summer 1952. 


@ The Long-awaited supplement to The 
Record Guide and the perfect gift for anyone 
owning a gramophone. 








-—-———--—-— ORDER NOW—————— 


Please supply..........s0..sesc0000 Copies of THE RECORD YEAR at 
19s. post free * for which I/we enclose cheque / postal 
order for £ s. d. 


FROM (please write clearly) 


* Orders for 2 or more copies 18s. each post free. 


Cheques to be made payable to WILDING & SON LTD. 


|_ WILDING & SON LTD: CASTLE STREET - SHREWSBURY — 
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USING THE EAR.. 





upon, we give below six 


1. One cannot “ hear”? an amplifier. What one 
hears is the original sound plus the cumulative dis- 
tortion due to loudspeaker, amplifier pickup and 
record. If one is selecting an amplifier therefore, 
one should listen with the best possible loudspeaker 
and pickup. Anything less may tend to cover up 
distortion which may be present in the amplifier. 
This advice holds good even though one proposes 
to use an inferior loudspeaker for the actual 
installation. 


2. When listening, don’t base your judgment solely 
on your favouri:e works. The musical appreciation 
can cloud your judgment and distract from your 
concentration on the main objective. 

3. Peaks in response, colouration, impressive 
range, etc., are nearly always due to the loud- 
speaker (and pickup) and are very rarely due to— 





A demonstration is probably the most popular method of selecting 
equipment particularly among those to whom specifications mean but 
little. In addition to the obvious requirements which you will insist 


conditions which should be adequately met 


in the choice of an amplifier if the choice is to be a wise one. 


or limited by—the amplifier itself. Listen particu- 
larly to the separation of instruments. Ensure 
that a very low organ note has no effect whatever 
on any higher notes present at the same time. 
Always include a choir among the tests. 


4. Make absolutely certain that there is no hum 
whatever, checking particularly with all controls 
at maximum. 


5. Contact your local gramophone society. You 
will probably find several individuals who own 
the types and makes of amplifier in which you are 
interested. They have “ lived’’ with the equip- 
ment and their opinion is worthy of notice. 


6. Take the advice of a technical friend, particu- 
larly concerning matters of probable reliability, 
technical design, etc. 


THE Q.U.A.D. AMPLIFIER—used with 
the best possible accessories—will give the = 
closest approach to the original sound £3 5 
capable of being obtained from the record 
or programme available. Used with other 
accessories it will provide the best repro- 
duction within the capabilities of those 
accessories. 
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“WEST LONDON’S SPECIALISTS” | 


i 
A COMPLETE RANGE OF ALL MAKES OF LONG-PLAYING RECORDS. 
Postal Service to anywhere in the world — Personal Export Scheme. 


Equipment in stock ........ 














New ‘* TRIXETTE ” model A375 m— ' ies ... 39 gns. 
TRIXETTE ‘ RECITAL ’’—now fitted ae nate a bass controls, and 
DECCA heads we s vik ... 57 gns. 
LEAK TL/!2 and Vari-Slope sod ‘ ... 39 gns. 
3-SPEED DECCALIANS—Portable 36 gns. In de-luxe walnut case 39 gns. 
AGENTS FOR DECCA AND K.B. REPRODUCERS AND RADIOGRAMS. 
Autochange units and motors by . . . GARRARD, COLLARO, CONNOISSEUR, 


DECCA, B.S.R., PLESSEY. 
Tape recorders by leading makers. 
Exclusive display of RECORD CABINETS ranging from £5. 


Most of our items are available on confidential hire-purchase terms. 


YOUR ENQUIRIES are invited at 


MUSICRAFT 2222 HIGH STREET, SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 


(Opposite Southall Town Hall) Telephone: SOU. 3828 






































the name which helps to sell 
the Best Ve allio Cframs 


Throughout the Years . . . Throughout the World. . 
Garrard has reigned supreme in producing Turntable Units 
of unsurpassed quality. 


{ 
; 
4 
$ 
4 
Y 
$ 


Manufacturers who use Garrard Units in their finest 
instruments always mention them by name in their sales 
specifications. 


i 
4 
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40 to 
15,000 & 


(Response varies + 3 dbs (approx.) between 40 to 15,000 c/s) 











~ CYCLES PER SEC 


iKels 


1Division ~ 5db. 


ad 


That is the frequency range of the new AXIOM 101 and 102 
8’ Loudspeakers. Giving ‘‘life’’ to such instruments as the 
triangle and cymbal, yet with a fundamental resonance low 
enough to avoid bass distortion on even the lower register 
of the Cathedral organ, they have been designed to satisfy 
the demands of those who require “lifesize ’’ reproduction 
in restricted living space. This is achieved with noteworthy smoothness throughout the whole 
frequency range and with an overall quality that can be fairly described as true high-fidelity. 


AXIOM 101) Fund al R e 65 c/s (nominal) ; Voice Coil | mpedance 3 or 15 ohms ; Power Rating 5-watts 
peak A.C. ; Flux Density 13,500 gauss ; Total Flux 51,200 Maxwells ; Frequency Response 40 ¢/s—15,000 c/s ; Overall 
Diameter 83” ; Overall Depth 44”; Voice Coil Diameter 1”; Net Weight 2} |b. ; Finish, Grey rivelling enamel ; 
Fixing Holes, 4 slots 8” x 4” equispaced on a 7§” P.C.D. £7: 5 : 9 including tax. 
AXIOM 102. with increased sensitivity, has a higher magnetic flux and attendant improvement in the damping 


factor. Flux Density 16,020 gauss; Total Flux 63,000 Maxwells; Overall Dapth 4%”; Net Weight 41. 
£10 : 14: I including tax. 














You are invited to write for details of the 
other loudspeakers in the Axiom range, 
also specially designed reflex cabinets. 


GOODMANS INDUSTRIES LTD., AXIOM WORKS, WEMBLEY, MIDDX. WEMbley 1200 














argo record co. ltd.. 
29 George Street. 
London, W.1 

Dear Reader, 


Owing to a fire which occurred in our monitor room the 
production of our programme previously announced has been 
delayed. We apologise to those whose patience we have tried. 
Pressing has recommenced, and Pheonix-like we can offer 
the following records now, with the rest available shortly : 






Des. 
MM) 


2: 
Fu 






7) 







ee 


Music from Bali 


We are proud to announce that on behalf of the Indonesian Government 
we have recorded the GAMELAN ORCHESTRA AND CHoRus from 
Plaitan at their recent appearance in London at the Winter Garden 
Theatre. Two long playing records of unusual interest to the 
musicologist and lover of the unusual are now ready, 


Two 12” L.P.s. ARS 1006-7 





Hirsch Quartet ,y Robert Speaight 


Debussy Qt. in G minor 





10” L.P. ATM 1001 ” TZ LP: ARS 1001 


Yours sincerely, 


argo records 


Arensky T. S. Elliot The Wasteland 
Variations Op. 35a * 
Rawsthorne J. Alfred Prufrock 
: Theme and Variations 
: 19" The Hollow M 
= == — ia” LP. ARS 1002 * e Hollow Men 
THE BEST ON RECORD i a oa 





THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD - REDDITCH 
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How many similar expressions could be 
used to describe the merits of the new Monarch 
autochanger ? Given the opportunity our advertising men cou!d, doubtless, 
equal Roget. But our finest phrases could not entrance you as would your 
favourite symphony played as you have never before heard it. You can see 
this remarkable three-speed autochanger at all good-class radio showrooms— 
a demonstration will convince you that our heading is fully justified. 





GRAMOPHONE 


Automatically selects and plays 
Capacity 10 records, intermixed in any order 
stylus crystal pick-up has extended frequency range. 
change mechanism virtually eliminates 


The REGENT a beautifully styled gramophone. 


November, 








NOTEWORTHY FEATURES 
12-in., 10-in. and 7-in. records. 
New reversible dual 
New record- 
pause between records. 








Complete with ingenious 
automatic stop and light-weight high-fidelity turnover-type crystal pick-up 
fitted with two permanent sapphire styli. 


1952 


















































CHANGING TO L.P.? 
Let Us Help You! 


EVERY serious record user must soon be taking advantage of the Long Playing 
catalogues, and for shorter items the new 45’s have real attraction. In most 
cases existing playing equipment may be used with a suitable 3-speed unit. We 
have helped many ‘‘ Gramophone ”’ readers already to adapt their equipment— 
may we help you? Just write, enclosing stamp, naming the make and model 
number—the latter is important—of your radiogram, radio or amplifier. 


Our expert advice is free, without obligation, supported by technical advice 
of set makers and the Decca Long Playing Advisory Pane!. Write to-day and 
enjoy LP records this Christmas. 


REGENT 3-speed Unit 


This BSR model has a turnover 
crystal pickup giving simplicity 
with high quality. Easily fitted 
to replace out-dated £9 19 1 1 


units. 


Portable 3-speed Players 










Unit For use with radio receiver or 
with 2 _ amplifier, Fitted with the REGENT 
Acos GP20 unit. Case covered imitation 


hide. It’s £5 less than usual price. £14.10.0 
With 2 AcosiGP20 With 2 Decca maenetic 


type heads. 
£11.16.6 ; with 2 Decca 


magnetic heads, £13.18.6. type heads, £16.10.0 heads, £18.10.0 
COLLARO and 
“THE GRAMOPHONE” AMPLIFIER = GARRARD’S latest 


units and changers. 


Results are rivalled only by 17 Gns . 
competitors in the £30 class. c. All Decca equipment. 
Only 0.1% harmonic at 5 watts : complete and tested. - 
9 watts max. output: virtually Parts for home _ con- Pickups— i 
flat response 20-20,000 c.p.s. struction, £14.19. Acos, Chancery, Con- 
noisseur, Goldring, etc. 
PRE-AMPLIFIER companion 5 Gns. 
unit allows the use of low output complete and tested ee aren dal 
pickups such as Decca and Con- Parts for home poy cage ~~; Mie arfedale. 
noisseur. Variable tone control to construction akers, Vitavox, W.B.. 
suit all recorcs, standard and LP. £4.7.0 Celestion, etc. 
Constructional details for both units, 16 post free. For details please write, 


RADIO TUNER UNIT available shortly, see our Dec. advt. enclosing stamp. 





MONARCH 3-Speed Changer 


10-in. 
New 
reversible dual stylus crystal pickup gives extended frequency range. 


This remarkable changer automatically selects and plays 12-in., 
and 7-in. records, up to 10 in number, intermixed in any order. 


Remarkably compact, beautifully styled and finished. 
This B.S.R. unit has our warmest commendation. 


17 Gns. 


MONARCH TABLE PLAYER in handsome mahogany 
veneer cabinet. For use with radio receiver or 
amplifier. 22 Gns. 


Send Record Gift Parcels Abroad—Tax Free! 


Let our Export Department send LP records airect to your friends and 
reiatives overseas. The cost is 7/10ths of the home price, plus 1/3 per 
record postage (any surplus refunded), Send your orders NOW, with 
your card for enclosure, in good time for arrival before Christmas ! 


The Q.M. LP Record Mail Service attracts more customers each month. 
Factory-fresh copies of all makes sent to any part of Great Britain POST 
FREE. Send for the latest lists and make your selection. 


Complete Decca, Brunswick, Capitol, London and Telefunken lists, 9d. 
Nixa, 6d. Allegro, Columbia, Parlophone, Vox, 1d. each. 1}d. postage. 


QUALITY MART 


8 DARTMOUTH PARK AVE., LONDON, N.W.5 
Mail Orders Only Telephone : GULliver 1131 
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24 New HEUGEL 
POCKET SCORES 


include 


2 RECORDED 
MOZART SYMPHONIES 


not previously available 





in this form 


No. 25, K.183, 
in G minor, 2s. 6d. 


No. 29, K.201, 
in A major, 2s. 6d. 





Send for complete list of over 100 titles to Sole Agents : 


UNITED MUSIC PUBLISHERS LTD. 
1 Montague Street London, W.C.1 


























CURRENT 
RELEASES 


quits 


12” LP. Arnold Schonberg 


Complete Pianoforte Works 


Played by Else C. Kraus.. TW14-001 
12” (78 r.p.m.) 
Original Dances (Franz Schubert, arr. ne 
Else C. Kraus—Pianoforte P TW4-010 
RED LABEL ‘“ POPULAR ”’ SERIES 
Ken Griffin with St. Nicholas Boys’ Choir 
Little Prayers for Little People (Parts 1 & 2) .. 5-076 
Ken Griffin at the Organ 
Ciribiribin/Donkey Serenade zs oe .. 5-074 
Valencia/Lady of Spain - -» 5075 
Little Brown Jug/By the waters of Minnetonka .. 5-078 


Delta Rhythm Boys with the Metronome All Stars 
Begin the Beguine/On the sunny side of the street 5-072 
All the things you are/9.20 Special Se .. 5-077 
Muriel Gaines with Charles Norman Quintet 
Ballin’ the Jack/What every young girl should know 5-070 


Ralph and Bert Berg (Two pianos and caaeand 


Louise/Somebody stole my gal a . SOT 
Keys Hammond on the Electric Organ 

Some of these days/Whispering .. 2% .. 5-073 
Cab Kaye with the Norman Burns Quintet 

Pennies from Heaven/More than you know .. 5-079 


ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD. 


76 Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Ave, London, W.C.1 
Tel. MUSEUM 1810 
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LONGPLAYING GRAMOPHONE 
DESIG NEEDLES 


UXxe 






PLAYING BRILLIANTLY 
: MORE THAN 30 SIDES 


ee IDEALFOR AUTOMATIC 
> RECORD CHANGERS 


BALL-POINTED FOR 
MINIMUM RECORD WEAR 


GUARANTEED TO GIVE 
PER WALLET OF TEN BiVa.O arith me an0l nm d 


INCL. TAX 


standard H/.30 


The finest radiogram needles now obtainable, 
playing exquisitely 30 standard 78 records with 
highest fidelity and without surface hiss. 

Suitable for the acoustic soundbox or the 
magnetic pick-up. 

Attractive wallet containing 10 needles 1/- incl. tax 





miniature i/40 


The precision-polished alloy-steel midget needles 
designed for the light-weight magnetic pick-up and 
reproducing magnificently more than 100 records at 
78 r.p.m. without record wear. Ideal for Auto- 
changers. 

10 miniature needles in each wallet 





. 1/6 incl. tax 


permanent sapphire 


Resulting from years of scientific research, these 
needles are individually guaranteed to give purest 
reproduction of the entire frequency range. They 
have diamond-polished sapphire points of highest 
accuracy and will play up to 5,000 sides at 78 r.p.m. 
without decline in performance. 

Packed individually in these two different types : 
H/50 STRAIGHT for the light 
and medium pick-up 

H/52 TRAILER for the heavier 
pick-up and the acoustic sound- box. 6/- incl. tax 





6/- incl. tax 


TRADE INQUIRIES INVITED 


Particulars and supplies from : 


THE HIDERSINE CO., LTD. 


240a Wickham Rd., SHIRLEY-CROYDON, Surrey 
Telephone: AD Discombe 5525. Telegrams: HIRT CROYDON 


PUVUVUUAVALAUODAUENEUEUOALONUOL AA DA DADE ADO DANE A AAA HUVUUUUUUUUUUHNNQEEEUUOUUNUNNONENEENNNNNUONU4000000000000000EOOUUUUOOUOUUUUOEOUENOQEROUUEOQOEREEUUAOUEOENNONEOOEEEUUUOUUOOUUOOOOORRREEEROEGOOQOUEEOUGOOUORU UO OOOOEE UU 
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You should hear these wonderful 


2 few “IS MASTER’S VOICE” 


BY APPOINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, RECORDS. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION APPARATUS 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE Vi 


LONG PLAY 333 r.psm. RECORDS 














TOSCANINI conducting the 
N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Brahms: Symphony No. 1 in C Minor 
: ALP 1012 

Brahms: Symphony No. 2 in D Major 
ALP 1013 


These records evoke memories of his unforgettable 
performances of these Symphonies at the Royal 
Festival Hall, London, on September 29th. 


RUBINSTEIN, HEIFETZ 
PIATIGORSKY 


Mendelssohn: Trio No. 1 in D Minor 


Ravel: Trio in A Minor ALP ioo9 
Three pre-eminent virtuosi unite to show what is 
meant by perfect ensemble. The record gives you 


something you are unlikely to experience in the concert 
hall — these three great artists playing together. 


RIGOLETTO 


—a vivid recording of this Verdi 
masterpiece complete on 3 L.P. 
records ALP 1004-5-6 


The principal réles in this magnificent production are. 


sung by artists who are firmly established at the 
famous Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
Rigoletto is performed by Leonard Warren, the Duke 
by Jan Peerce and Gilda by Erna Berger. 


many more out- 
standing “ His 


can be obtained 


STOKOWSKI conducting 
HIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Tchaikovsky: ‘‘The Sleeping 
Beauty ”’ ALP 1002 


In this record the following items from this enchanting 
ballet are among those introduced : Valse, Polonaise, 
The Silver Fairy, Pas d’action, Mazurka, Panorama, 
Dance of the Maids of Honour and their Pages, 
Dance of Princess Aurora, Gavotte of the Baronesses, 
Princess Aurora and Prince Charming, and Variation 
of Princess Aurora. 


KUBELIK conducting the 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
“Pictures at an Exhibition” 


Moussorgsky —Ra vel BLP 1002 


It was this Long Play recording that Alec Robertson in 
the “‘ Gramophone”’ described as “ realistic reproduc- 
tion, which is so sensational that one needs a bucketful 
of adjectives to describe it.” 











Full details of 


Master’s Voice” 
Long Play 33} 
r.p.m. records 


from “ His “HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
Master’s Voice” 
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A QUARTERLY RETROSPECT 


JULY - SEPTEMBER 1952 
By EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST 


OOKING through the records of the 

past quarter which seem to me worth 
discussing here, I notice, not only that LP 
has at last almost edged out “‘ 78,’’ but that 
nearly all these LP issues are unavailable in 
any other form. This seems a natural course 
of events, but it would be a pity if the 
companies came to ignore the needs of the 
many discophiles, both at home and abroad, 
whose houses do not possess electricity and 
who cannot therefore play LP discs at all. 
To expect all long works to be issued in 
duplicate form would, of course, be 
unreasonable, but I hope the companies 
will think twice before deleting ‘“‘ 78 ’’ sets 
of standard music simply because they have 
recently published new LP versions of the 
same. Classical symphonies are an obvious 
case, but so far the Parlophone ‘ 78” 
dubbings of the Haydn Society issues have 
not been a striking success. Sometimes (e.g., 
Haydn’s Symphonies Nos. 86 and g5) the 
fault lies simply in a bad tape, but lately 
Nixa seems to have been more fortunate : 
Haydn’s No. 21 in A and No. 42 in D, the 
D major Divertimento, and the sensibly- 
coupled Trumpet and Horn Concertos, are 
all well worth having—at all events from 
the point of view of recording. Anything 
must be deemed interesting which adds to 
our knowledge of a great composer, but 
I cannot feel that those two particular 
symphonies further that aim to a very 
substantial degree. No. 21 belongs to 
Haydn’s baroque period and the music 
remains tied to a continuo. The open- 
ing Adagio is impressive ; thereafter the 
nagging rhythms are irritating and the 
music empty. No. 42 is distinguished by a 
far-flung opening movement, but the sym- 
phony as a whole does not seems to me to 
rise above the level of respectability. The 
Divertimento, likewise, is an agreeable but 
trivial piece ; the performance and record- 
Ing are first class, and the _ beautiful, 
swarthy tone of the baritone viola makes 
one regret that this instrument has passed 
out of ordinary use. In the Trumpet 
Concerto the solo is played, with astounding 
brilliance, by a famous Viennese brass 
player, Helmut Wobitsch. Though the 
Strings in this recording are a little too 
fizzy, the issue is greatly superior to that of 
Harry Mortimer (Col.), but not, I think, 
to the old Eskdale recording of the last two 
movements. Incidentally, the note on the 


Nixa cover quotes the Danish musicologist, 
Jens Peter Larsen, to the effect that “ the 
Haydn renaissance in England is primarily 
due to’’ the Eskdale record. Greatly as I 
admire that record (published in 1939), I 
feel that Mr. Larsen is overstating his case : 
the later Haydn’s symphonies were regularly 
performed at the Proms and other orchestral 
concerts, between the wars, and the 
volumes of the Haydn Quartet Society 
began to come out as early as 1932. The 
Horn Concerto, a much earlier work (1762), 
is even better recorded than the reverse ; 
the Adagio is attractively dreamy, but the 
Finale is as dull as the first movement of 
the Trumpet Concerto. The LPO/Krips 
versions of the Symphonies Nos. 100 and 
104 (Decca) have now been issued on LP 
—but with no added lustre: the frequency 
ceiling is low and there is not enough 
sparkle. The new Malko SP set of No. 100 
(H.M.V.) is not much superior. No. 94 
(‘‘ Surprise ’’), . with Mozart’s delicious 
No. 33 in B flat, is a welcome coupling 
(Decca). Both symphonies are also avail- 
able in good “‘ 78’’ versions (Beecham and 
Karajan respectively), but on the whole I 
prefer Van Beinum’s tempi, and in both 
cases the wood-wind detail emerges far 
more brilliantly from the LP recording. 
Two modern symphonies of which new 
versions were badly needed—Sibelius’s 
No. 1 and Vaughan Williams’s No. 2 
(‘ London ’’)—swell the list of thoroughly 
recommendable LP’s. Stokowski’s techni- 
color rendering of the Sibelius had made 
me think the work much worse than it is: 
Anthony Collins and the L.S.O. (Decca) 
have had the opposite effect. The beauti- 
fully free tone in ff, the weight of the 
strings, the true pp (especially noticeable at 
the opening of the Andante), the accurate 
wind chording in the Trio of the Scherzo: 
all contribute to a remarkably fine record- 
ing. The new version of the “ London” 
Symphony is certainly no less authoritative. 
This must be a difficult work to record, for 
the scoring is thick and so much depends 
on ‘‘atmosphere’”’; but, apart from the 
tape hum, which is higher than usual 
nowadays, this is a clever piece of engineer- 
ing. Musical people tend, I find, to be 
divided on the merits of this work: even 
those who recognise in the two central 
movements the true Vaughan Williams, 
are apt to dislike the material of the first 


and last, and to find the scoring loud and 
pompous. No more so, I should have 
thought, than Elgar’s Cockaigne, for both 
works reflect the same view of a London 
that retained its Edwardian quality up to 
1914. The shadow of the Cenotaph, it is 
true, seems to fall across the Finale; 
elsewhere it is the river at nightfall, autumn 
in a square, and naphtha flares in the 
Waterloo Road, which pass so vividly 
through our minds as we listen to this 
music. For all his straightforward, English 
qualities, V.W. is an Impressionist. 
Having pleaded, on more than one 
occasion, for issues of the Third Piano 
Concerto and Concert Fantasy of Tchaikov- 
sky, it is very disheartening to have to 
report that the now available LP recordings 
(Nixa) are too poor to give more than a 
very moderate amount of pleasure. The 
performances, which come from Winter- 
thur, with an efficient conductor (Walter 
Goehr) and pianist (Noel Mewton-Wood), 
are in excellent style ; but the balance is 
precarious, the piano tone metallic, the 
tape joins clumsy, and the general impres- 
sion home-made. The Second Piano 
Concerto comes from the same forces and 
is much more sensibly cut than the 
Moiseiwitsch version, but it is no better 
recorded than the Third. These failures 
are all the more annoying since the record- 
ing of Tchaikovsky’s First and Second 
Suites (also from Winterthur), if not of the 
highest standard, is agreeably solid. In 
these days, when light music is poured into 
every living-room all day from the broad- 
casting stations of the world, Tchaikovsky’s 
Suites are frowned upon as outmoded. 
This seems to me a bit unfair: some of the 
movements are empty and others are senti- 
mental ; but the level of melodic imagina- 
tion is high, and the musicianship belongs 
to an age when the sense of quality was a 
great deal more scrupulous than it is now. 
At their worst these suites contain nothing 
as bad as that hideous lithograph, the 
“1812’’ Overture, which has just been 
issued in a splendid recording by L.P.O./ 
Boult (Decca), where it is coupled with 
the Hamlet Overture, one of Tchaikovsky’s 
best essays in the Lisztian tone poem. Sir 
Adrian very shrewdly scales down the 
furious dynamics of “ 1812’’ and con- 
centrates all his powers on giving us every 
scrap of the music (it is not very much) 
that the piece contains. Michael Tippett’s 
Double Concerto is as full of music as an 
egg is full of meat, and I had hoped much 
from the new H.M.V. issue. It was. dis- 
appointing to find the tone of the upper 
strings so scrawny and congested—at any 
rate in the outlying movements. It will be 
interesting to see whether any improve- 
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ment can be made in this direction, if and 
when the recording is issued on LP. 


Some improvement there might be, 
especially in the upper frequencies, in the 
new Beecham set of Delius’s LEventyr 
(H.M.V.). This orchestral ballad is a 
comparatively late work. It is full of 
characteristic beauties and moves more 
freely than most of the composer’s music. 
In some respects I prefer the old recording : 
the men’s shout is much more convincing, 
and the cello pizzicato in the last bars 
sounds less tubby. But, despite some 
confusion in the heavily-scored passages, 
and an occasional loss of wood-wind detail, 
the new set is, of course, much more 
realistically recorded. Apart from the 
initial flute solo, which is tastelessly over- 
expressed, and a failure to observe the 
complete rest in bar 6, the Stokowski disc 
of Debussy’s L’ aprés-midi d’un faune (H.M.V.) 
seems to me now the best available. The 
fine tissue of languorous sound is most 
beautifully recorded. Though less success- 
ful, because the piece, even after the 
composer’s revision, still appears over- 
scored, the new issue of Walton’s Scapino 
(H.M.V.) is nevertheless a great improve- 
ment on the raucous old American record. 
I doubt whether this somewhat laboured 
comedy will ever. stand very high in 
Walton’s achievement; but there is no 
denying it a certain exhilaration, and in 
general effect the recording is good enough. 

The array of chamber and piano music 
is formidable, and there is no department 
in which the silent surface of LP is perceived 
to greater advantage. A bad LP surface is 
now a comparative rarity, and some of the 
smaller companies, such as Nixa and 
Allegro, were at one time ahead of Decca 
in this respect. I particularly enjoyed an 
impeccable Allegro recording of three 
Mozart Violin Sonatas (K.570, K.304 and 
K.305), imperturbably played by Oscar 
Shumsky and Leopold Mittman. The 
two earlier sonatas are perfect examples of 
musical dialogue; K.570, originally a 
piano sonata, to which someone (possibly 
Mozart himself) added a violin part con- 
sisting simply of the top line of the piano, 
has also been issued recently in its first form 
by Arrau (Col.). Comparing this version 
with the Schnabel recording, I find both 
almost equally excellent, although 
Schnabel’s decision to ignore all the 
repeats could be objected to on the ground 
that each section of the central variations 
is too short to establish itself without 
repetition. On the other hand, I prefer 
the sonata in its original form, since the 
music does not seem to need the addition 
of the violin. Two LP versions of Beet- 
hoven’s “‘ Archduke’’ Trio, Op. 97, are 
likely to provoke a sharp division of 
opinion. The Jambor/Aitay/Starker disc 
(Nixa) is a thoroughly frank, sincere 
performance, and the recording characteris- 
tics are similar to those of the Mozart Trios 
by the same ensemble—i.e., rather dry, 
hard, and light on bass, but admirably 
clear. The Trio di Trieste (Decca) give a 
very different rendering of the work, and 
though it must be said at once that they 
get by far the better recording, I cannot 
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reconcile myself to their lethargic tempo in 
the first movement and in general to their 
apparent unwillingness to ‘ think forward ”’ 
into the unfolding world of this profound 
and passionate work. This is not simply a 
question of tempo: in the Finale, for 
instance, both the Nixa players and the 
Trio di Trieste adopt the same, rather slow, 
beat ; but the difference of effect is con- 
siderable, because the rhythm of the 
former is taut, of the latter slack. The 
latest result of Karl Haas’s rummaging in 
the attics of classical music shows Beet- 
hoven in a vein of humour he did not often 
exploit. The Variations on “‘ La ci darem ”’ 
for two oboes and cor anglais (Parlo.) is a 
far more engaging and varied work than 
the inflexible-looking cast would seem to 
imply, and it is most deftly played by the 
oboists of the London Baroque Ensemble. 
There is no flexibility at all in Backhaus’s 
playing of the ‘‘ Appassionata’’ and 
Op. 101 in A major (Decca LP). This 
issue appears to me something very like a 
disaster, for the tone, the dynamics and the 
phrasing are much what I should have 
expected if I had been told that the record 
was made by a pianola. Great pianists 


have their off days, like the rest of us, but 
to pass the results for publication seems odd. 


At this point I should like to urge readers 
on no account to miss the two string 
quartets by Arriaga (Nixa). This Spanish 
composer, who was born in Bilbao in 1806 
and died in Paris in 1826, was, on the 
evidence of these two works alone, a youth 
of genius. The idiom is early Beethoven, 
flecked with Weber ; it is in the turn of the 
melodies that Arriaga’s extraordinarily 
definite personality shows its handsome 
features. These quartets make an 
immediate impression and haunt the 
memory. They are affectionately played 
and well recorded. The Bavier/New Italian 
Qt LP (Decca) of Mozart’s Clarinet 
Quintet is likely to hold the field for some 
time to come, for the integration of 
exquisite timbres is perfect and sheer beauty 
of sound compensates for some lack of 
impetus in the first movement. Beauty of 
sound is likewise the outstanding virtue of 
the latest recording (Capitol LP) of Ravel’s 
Septet and Debussy’s Danse sacrée et Danse 
profane. I have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing this one of the most ravishing records 
ever made: the technical virtuosity of the 
Hollywood ensemble, the balance and 
immediacy of the recording, are as a 
refreshing spring to the reviewer jaded by 
too much listening. In their efforts to 
give a classical account of Brahms’ Piano 
Quintet in F minor, Op. 34, the Quintetto 
Chigiano (Decca) have rather overdone it. 
In the quick movements their verve and 
attack are most convincing, but the 
Andante could do with a good deal more 
warmth. However, this is very much 
better than the Nixa disc. In the same 
composer's Handel Variations, Op. 24, 
Julius Katchen (Decca) gives a performance 
which, if inferior on the whole to Solomon’s 
(in the deleted ‘‘ 78’ set), makes light of 
the great technical difficulties and builds a 
convincing whole out of twenty-five small, 
extremely concentrated units. 
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The sections that make up Schumann's 
Carnaval, though not variations, are equally 
concentrated. The problem here is one of 
unity in variety, and pianists with a highly 
individual style usually succeed better than 
those who aim to disappear wholly behind 
the music. I should, therefore, expect 
Kempff to give a more thrilling account of 
the Carnaval than, say, Solomon. Un- 
fortunately we have as yet no recording of 
this work from either, and the best I can 
find to say of Nikita Magalov’s version 
(Decca) is that it seems to me quite un- 
objectionable. This is not as faint praise 
as it may appear, for the Carnaval lends 
itself all too easily to every kind of 
eccentricity, both of tempo and of phrasing. 
In these respects Mr. Magalov shows him- 
self a thoroughly sensible musician, and he 
gets quite an adequate recording. Though 
technically very tricky, Prokofiev’s piano 
music presents very few difficulties of 
interpretation to the executant who is at all 
versed in modern idioms. The sonatas, for 
instance, could hardly be described as 
popular ; yet few pianists care to ignore 
them, because they are such fun to play: 
they yield quick returns. Nos. 2 and 5 are 
perhaps among the best, and Robert 
Cornman, a pianist of whom I know 
nothing, confers an air of real worth on 
these frivolous mysteries. His playing is 
lean and strong, the recording very clean 
(Decca). 

I conclude my rambling discourse with 
a little record that continues to give me a 
peculiar pleasure: Bela Siki’s masterly 
recording of Dinu Lipatti’s Sonatina for the 
Left Hand (Parlo.). The writing of this 
necessarily linear piece seems to derive 
from the style of Bach’s ’Cello Suites ; the 
harmony is agreeably French, and there 
are faint echoes of Bartok in the theme of 
the second movement and the rhythm of 
the Finale. But clearly Lipatti was a 
composer in his own right: this cleverly- 
written piece makes one eager to hear the 
few more extensive works that in his 
tragically brief life he found time to 
complete. 





Nixa/Vanguard Collaboration 

As a result of an agreement between the above 
two Companies, the following recordings 
reviewed in the October issue are now available 
in this country: Mahler—Songs from ‘‘ Youth’s 
Magic Horn”? (Nixa VLP412/1-2) ; Bloch— 
Israel Symphony (Nixa VLP423). 


Expert Recitals 

** Expert’? Gramophones are holding a 
series of recitals at their premises, “‘ Inger- 
thorpe,’’ Great North Road, London, N.2, on 
November 12th, 19th and 26th, from 6.30 to 


‘8.30 p.m. The equipment will consist of the 


latest New Master 15-inch speaker, a 15-amp. 
New Master amplifier and Expert hand-made 
pick-ups. All are welcome. 


Tauber Memorial Scholarship 

Once again the Anglo-Austrian Music 
Society, of 139 Kensington High Street, 
London, W.8, are offering the scholarship award 
in memory of the late Richard Tauber. Appli- 
cants should be either of British or Austrian 
nationality, male, and between the ages of 18-30. 
All applications should be received by the 
Secretary not later than November 8th. 
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LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


HE contents of this Letter deal with 

records of current release and some that 
came out during the summer while this 
piscatorial listener was taking a break of a 
month or so in Canada. They say that the 
lakes in North Ontario teem with gigantic 
fish eagerly waiting to strike a wobbler or 
spoon. Don’t believe a word of it. Beautiful 
country, though. And now to business, 
starting with modern opera. Columbia, by 
far the most progressive of the major com- 
panies here, has released two major operatic 
works of the twelve-tone schoo]. Arnold 
Schoenberg’s Frwartung (Dorothy Dow and 
the New York Philharmonic with Mitro- 
poulos) is a monodrama of great intensity, 
forbidding on first acquaintance, haunting 
and evocative as one becomes familiar with 
it. It has some strange Wagnerianismis, too. 
Imagine the Liebestod played backwards 
with all the accidentals omitted.... Alban 
Berg’s Lulu, which the composer never 
completed, is sung on three discs by Ilona 
Steingruber, Otto Wiener and others, with 
the Vienna Symphony under Herbert 
Hafner. By any contemporary criteria it is 
a towering masterpiece. It is in the twelve- 
tone technique, but a sensitive listener 
should find its emotional impact immedi- 
ately pronounced. It is frequently delib- 
erately ugly (the subject-matter of the work 
is frightening in its Freudian neuroticism) 
and distorted, as were most paintings and 


writing of the German expressionistic school. 
No matter. It is a genuine work of art by 
one of the really great contemporaries. 
London has released a Debussy Pelléas et 
Mélisande on four discs, with Suzanne Danco 


and Pierre Mollet as the lovers. British 
listeners already are familiar with the set, 
which was greeted here with much the same 
enthusiasm it received in the September 
issue of this magazine. One of the smaller 


companies, Esoteric, has released Satie’s 


Socrate, with French singers and the Paris 
Philharmonic under René Leibowitz. Those 
who like Debussy’s opera will find a spiritual 
affinity with Satie’s delicate, recitative-like 
setting of excerpts from (of all things !) 
Plato. More traditiorial in the operatic line 
are La Traviata and La Bohéme, both newly 
released by Remington in three-disc sets. 
The major interest in the Bohéme is the 
presence of Lauri-Volpi, getting along in 
years but still astonishingly youthful in 
sound. Only a few fluffed high notes (he 
transposes the Racconto and final Act I duet 
a half-tone down) remind one that operatic 
tenors are not immortal. The Bohéme is 
generally well done, with Frances Schimenti 
an attractive Mimi and lesser roles in good 
hands. But in La Traviata the results are 
not as good, and Schimenti cannot handle 
the coloratura of the role. In both operas, 
Luigi Ricci leads the Rome Opera Chorus 
and Orchestra. 

Vox has come out with an operatic 
novelty in Haydn’s Philemon and Baucis 
(soloists ; Chorus of Vienna State Opera ; 
Vienna Symphony under Meinhard von 
Zallinger). This is a one-Act work that, in 


sections, is a little charmer. Vox also con- 
tinues its series of light opera with Johann 
Strauss’s Der Lustige Krieg. In this abridged 
version, the soloists and Chorus are backed 
by the Vienna Symphony under Karl von 
Pauspertl. The operetta is a rattling good 
work, very well sung and recorded. 

Of symphonies there are many. Toscanini 
and the N.B.C. have done Brahms’ Fourth 
for Victor and done it resplendently. It is 
hard to imagine a better performance. 
Columbia has ‘1 chaikovsky’s Pathétique with 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
—rich, voluptuous, idiomatic. Both of these 
discs are exceptionally faithful in sound— 
on American machines, at any rate. The 
current London list is exceptionally full in 
orchestral releases. Eduard van Beinum and 
the London Philharmonic are heard in 
accurate, faithful readings of Beethoven’s 
Overture and Ballet Music to Prometheus, 
and Boyd Neel continues his vigorous, 
masculine series of Handel Concerti Grossi 
with Nos. 9 and 10 of Op. 6. Anthony 
Collins’s recording with the L.S.O. of the 
Sibelius First already has been released in 
England. The same conductor, with the 
string section of the New Symphony 
Orchestra, is heard in Elgar—the Introduction 
and Allegro, the E minor Serenade, and the 
Tallis and Greensleeves fantasias. These are 
sober, well-routined readings. Amsterdam’s 
pride and joy, the Concertgebouw, is 
represented on a pair of London discs, with 
Josef Krips leading the great Schubert 
C major and van Beinum the Mahler Fourth. 
Margaret Ritchie is the soprano soloist in 
the latter. Once Krips gets past the intro- 
duction—much too slow !—he settles down 
to a good, workmanlike reading. The 
Mahler, to my taste, is conducted in a 
dead-pan manner, without the Viennese 
glow and rubato that Pruno Walter demon- 
strated in his old recording. 

Mahler is also represented in a two-disc 
set of the Ninth Symphony, conducted by 
Jascha Horenstein and the Vienna 
Symphony. The reading is rather sprawling 
(even granting the widespread contours of 
the score). Horenstein does not have the 
intensity or command to pull it together. 
Vox has sponsored a relatively complete 
Beethoven Egmont, including the Overture 
and eight numbers, with narrator, soprano 
soloist and the Pro Musica Orchestra of 
Stuttgart under Rolf Reinhardt. The work 
is rather a curiosity, and could not be called 
one of the composer’s most consistent efforts. 
A really attractive Vox disc, rather thinly 
recorded, contains some orchestral Chabrier 
—the Bourrée Fantasque, Gwendolyn Overture, 
Habajiera, Ode a la Musique, Espafia and 
Marche Joyeuse. Chabrier was a minor 
master, well in advance of his day, and this 
disc, ably conducted by Louis Fourestier 
and the Colonne Orchestra, is a pleasant 
reminder. 

American Decca’s ten-inch series con- 
tinues with a group of nine discs, mostly 
consisting of overtures. Outstanding are 
several Berlin Philharmonic interpretations 
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—-Fingal’s Cave and Calm Sea (conducted by 
Fritz Lehmann), William Tell and Silken 
Ladder (van Kempen and Fricsay) and 
Benvenuto Cellini (van Kempen). Decca, 
incidentally, has gotten the juinp on the 
Christmas trade with a disc named Christmas 
Songs, sung by Jane Wilson. It is a fine 
collection, much off the beaten track (as 
such collections go), containing art songs 
with Yuletide texts by Byrd, Schumann, 
Grieg, Humperdinck, Fauré, Debussy, Ravel, 
Respighi, Rossini and others. Another fine 
song disc from Decca is Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau's beautiful, sensitive performance 
of sixteen songs from Wolf’s Jtalienisches 
Liederbuch. | Columbia’s contribution to 
lieder is a recording of Schumann’s Dichter- 
liebe, sung by Pierre Bernac, with no less a 
notable than Robert Casadesus at the piano. 
They make a good team. Bernac does not 
have much voice but does have art and 
style. 

Vladimir Horowitz, who is not represented 
by too many recorded piano concertos, has 
made a disc of the Beethoven Emperor 
(Reiner and the Victor Symphony assisting). 
The word “ assisting’’ is used advisedly, 
because the show here is primarily the 
pianist’s. He plays the notes magnificently, 
plays forte when Beethoven’s marking is 
forte, plays pianissimo ditto, carefully tries for 
architectural proportion—and yet the result, 
to these ears, is singularly unconvincing. 
With all of its bravura the playing is 
inhibited and nervous, which certainly can- 
not be said of Jascha Heifetz’s new Victor 
recording of Bruch’s G minor Concerto (L.S.O. 
under Sargent). Heifetz is unabashedly 
sentimental, but the music can stand it ; 
and what superb bowing and finger-work ! 
On a London disc, Moura Lympany and 
the New Symphony Orchestra under 
Anthony Collins present Rachmaninov’s 
D minor Concerto. Her playing is skilful, as 
far as it goes, but she should not attempt a 
work of this stature—not until she can get 
into the keys a good deal more than she now 
is able to. Mention, too, should be made of 
a Columbia disc of Rubinstein’s grand old 
D minor Concerto. Oscar Levant is the soloist 
and Mitropoulos conducts the New York 
Philharmonic. The balance in this recording 
is ridiculous; almost like a piano with 
string quartet accompaniment. Levant 
heaves and ho’s, but he does not come 
within a mega-year of Josef Hofmann’s 
fabulous interpretations of some two decades 
ago. 

eNot much piano music has come out. 
I thought that Backhaus was somewhat 
disappointing in his London coupling of 
Beethoven’s Appassionata and A major (Op. 
101). Plenty of power is present, but not 
much poetry ; and the 4 major can be a 
magically lyric experience when played by 
a sympathetic artist. Some fine piano- 
playing is encountered on a Vox disc of six 





BRILLIANT PERFORMANCES BY 
Karajan 


“MILL”? AND “DON JUAN” 
RECORD 33cCx1001 


Columbia LP 333 r.p.m 
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Fauré Nocturnes (Op. 33, Nos. 1-3 ; Opp. 36, 
63, 74) played by Emma Boynet, one of the 
most sensitive French keyboard stylists 
around. As for chamber music, one can 
mention two recordings of the Shostakovich 
Piano Quintet. The London version features 
the Chigi Quintet ; the Capitol has Victcr 
Allers and the Hollywood Quartet. My 
preference is the latter, for its greater 
rhythmic sweep and motor quality. London 
also has a fine Areutzer Sonata played by 
Rostal and Osborn; and an exceedingly 
fine Brahms C minor Quartet played by the 
Vegh String Quartet, an organisation I 
would like to see more liberally represented 
on discs if this is a representative example 
of their artistry. Westminster also has some 
well-played chamber music—the Brahms 
A minor and B flat Quartets with the Curtis 
String Quartet and a coupling of Brahms’ 
Horn Trio and Clarinet Trio. Participants in 
the Horn Trio are Walter Barylli (violin), 
Franz Koch (horn) and Franz Holletschek 
(piano). In the Clarinet Trio are Holletschek, 
Franz Kwarda (violoncello) and Leopold 
Wlach (clarinet). All are fine musicians, 
and they have been well recorded. 

Paul Badura-Skoda is a young Viennese 
pianist who is going to make his American 
début this season, but he is already quite 
well known here, thanks to the series he has 
made for Westminster. His latest discs are 
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Beethoven's Fourth Concerto (with Scherchen 
and the Orchestra of the Vienna State 
Opera), three Mozart Violin Sonatas (K.377, 
305, 58) with Walter Barylli ; and a two- 
disc set of the eight Schubert Jmpromptus and 
the Sonata in A (Op. 120). There is not one 
instance here where his performances are 
anything but sensitive and artistic, backed 


_ up with accurate fingers and a thorough 


command of the instrument. Badura-Skoda 
is indeed one of the most promising young 
pianistic talents in circulation. 

And, talking about young talent, four 
promising actors named Charies Laughton, 
Charles Boyer, Cedric Hardwicke and 
Agnes Moorehead have organised into the 
First Drama Quartette and have been run- 
ning around the country with a production 
of G.B.S.’s Don Juan in Hell, that section of 
Man and Superman which is never given in 
conjunction with the play. You probably 
have been reading about it. No sets; no 
scenery ; no costumes. Nothing but four 
marvellous actors sitting on chairs and 
reading their parts, getting their points 
across by verbal inflection and innuendo. 
It is amazing how much comes through in 
the three-disc Columbia recording. Shaw’s 
writing emerges with its thrusting verbal 
brilliance intact, and with a message 
peculiarly applicable to-day. This is a tour 
de force that has to be heard to be believed. 





COLLECTORS’ 


CORNER 


Conducted By JOHN FREESTONE 


The centenary of Albani’s birth is a very 
special occasion, and I intend to be very 
brief this month. Albani was one of what 
I shall call the “first generation’’ of 
collectors’ artists, all of whom made their 
operatic début before 1875, and yet were 
able to leave us precious souvenirs of their 
art. Other illustrious names in this most 
select company are Patti, Santley, Tamagno, 
Maurel, Cotogni and Lilli Lehmann, and 
their recordings are rightly considered to 
be of the very greatest historical importance. 
They bridge the gap of over a century, and 
it is thrilling to recall that Cotogni was born 
only four years after the death of Beethoven, 
and four years before the death of Bellini ! 


MADAME ALBANI 
(Dame Emma Albani-Gye) 


By H. HUGH HARVEY 


One hundred years ago—on November 
1st, 1852—occurred the birth of a child 
who was destined to become one of the 
greatest singers of all time, Madame 
Albani. She was born (Emma Lajeunesse) 
at Chambly, near Montreal, of French- 
Canadian parents, both of whom were 
distinguished amateur musicians; her 
mother was a singer and her father a skilled 
player on the organ, piano, harp and violin, 
and it was in this musical atmosphere that 
the little girl was brought up. After a short 
preliminary training by her mother the 
child’s teaching was undertaken by her 


father when she was little more than five 
years old ; so thorough was this teaching 
that, at the astonishing age of eight, she was 
able to read at sight almost all the works of 
the old masters. Between her eighth and 
twelfth years she made various semi- 
amateur public appearances as a singer at 
Montreal, her voice attracting a great deal 
of attention. When the child was fourteen 
the family moved to Albany, in the State of 
New York, where she became first soprano 
at the Roman Catholic Church of St. 
Joseph, also helping occasionally by playing 
the organ and teaching the choir. These 
Albany years brought the young artist ever- 
increasing prestige, and her voice and style 
so impressed her influential friends that they 
strongly advised her to go to Europe to 
study under the best masters. In order to 
help matters two concerts were organised 
so that sufficient money might be raised to 
enable her to undertake such a training, on 
the proceeds from which, plus further help 
from various friends, she was able to set 
out—a somewhat lonely girl—for Paris, 
where she placed herself under the tuition 
of the famous tenor Duprez for six months. 
At the end of this period she decided to go 
to Italy in order to become a pupil of the 
greatest maestro of the day, Signor 
Lamperti, whom Madame Albani always 
afterwards described as ‘‘A genius of 
Song,’”’ and to whom, she said, she could 
never be sufficiently grateful. On the other 
hand she must have been a very receptive 
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Albani in 1872, the year of her London début. 


pupil, for she has stated in her book 
(‘‘ Forty Years of Song’’) that ‘‘ Lamperti 
had a very high opinion of me and of what 
I could do, and often said I was his best 
pupil.”’ 

After several months’ study with Lamperti 
she found that her funds were beginning to 
run low and it became necessary for her to 
seek professional engagements in order to 
replenish her purse ; this was in 1870, and 
on the maestro’s advice she decided to make 
her début at Messina, in Sicily, in the role 
of ‘‘Amina’’ in La Sonnambula, for he 
had told her that ‘once you can sing 
the Sonnambula properly you can sing 
any other opera.’’ From all accounts it 
would seem that this début was an un- 
qualified success, and Albani was launched 
upon the threshold of her great career. 

In the late summer of 1871 she came to 
London to interview the manager of 
Covent Garden, Mr. Frederick Gye, but 
it was by then too late in the season to 
arrange anything; Mr. Gye, however, 
engaged her for the following season, and 
she made her London début on April 2nd, 
1872, in the same role of ‘‘ Amina,’ with 
the tenor Nicolini (with whom she was to 
sing in after years in both Lohengrin and 
Les Huguenots). The evening was a very 
gratifying success all round, and resulted in 
her being further engaged to sing in Marta, 
Lucia di Lammermoor and Linda di Chamounix. 
In 1873 she added two roles new to her, 
“‘ Ophelie ’’ in Hamlet and the Countess in 
Le Nozze di Figaro with MM. Faure and 
Maurel. From that year onwards she sang 
in practically every Covent Garden season 
right up to the year 1896, in the July of 
which year she quietly made her operatic 
exit as “‘ Valentina”? in Les Huguenots— 
with Melba as the Queen. It has been 
stated elsewhere that her last role was 
“Donna Anna,” but this was not so, as 
Mr. Herman Klein wrote that he had 
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THE GRAMOPHONB COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLBSEX 





The use of the speed of 45 revolutions 
per minute extends to shorter musical 


works the advantages of multi-groove recording. 


Approximately two hundred and fifty music grooves to the inch are employed, thus accommodating 
within a diameter of seven inches the amount of music contained in the Standard 78 r.p.m. record. 
The result gives a very high quality of reproduction coupled with greater freedom from distortion 
towards the centre of the record. 

The material used in the manufacture of these records ensures an almost silent surface, the records are 
practically unbreakable, and because of their small size they require a minimum of storage space. 

The records can be played on the new 45 r.p.m. “‘ His Master’s Voice’”’ Record Player, Model 2107, which 
is equipped with a centre post containing a new design of automatic mechanism. This is the most speedy 
and silent record changer yet evolved, and will accommodate ten 45 r.p.m. records, representing more 
than an hour’s music. This player is suitable for use with almost any radio receiver or radio-gramophone. 
““His Master’s Voice” 7-inch 45 r.p.m. records ean be played singly on all ‘His Master’s Voice”’ and 
Marconiphone Models fitted with 3-speed playing mechanisms. A centre post (obtainable separately) 
can also be used with these models, thus enabling 7-inch 45 r.p.m. records to be played and changed 
automatically. 














“His Master’s Voice” 7-inch 
45 r.p.m. records offer a vast 
variety of entertainment by 
world famous artists, conductors 
and instrumentalists. Complete 
lists are available from ‘“‘ His 
Master’s Voice’? Record Dealers. 








“His Master’s Voice” 





















@ The new records are here shown on 
“*His Master’s Voice” Record Player 
Model 2107. Price: 10 GUINEAS inclusive 
of tax. ““His Master’s Voice” Record 
Dealers will be pleased to give you a 
demonstration. 
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WALTER GIESEKING 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Herbert von Karajan 


Variations Symphoniques — Franck 
Auto-couplings only LX 8937-8 


KATHLEEN FERRIER 
with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Bruno Walter 


Kindertotenlieder (Songs on the Death 
of Infants) — Mahler 
Auto-couplings only LX8939-41 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Bt. 
and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
Symphony No. 8 in B_ minor 

(‘* Unfinished ”) — Schubert 
Auto-couplings only LX 8942-4 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
Water Music — Suite — Handel, arr. 
Harty. Auto-couplings only LX 8945-6 


ISAAC STERN 
with the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, Bt. 


Concerto in D minor, Op. 47—Sibelius 
Auto-couplings only LX 8947-9 
and LXS 8950 


ANDRES SEGOVIA 
Rondo on a theme by Sor (from First 
Movement of Sonata Classique)— Ponce; 
Norteitia—J. Gomez Crespo - LB 130 


ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF 
with the Covent Garden Chorus 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by John Pritchard 
Silent Night, Holy Night ; 
and with Boys’ Choir and Organ 
The First Nowell - - - - LB131 


CHARLES WILLIAMS 
and his Concert Orchestra 


Gypsy Legend; Galavant - DX 1849 


HARRY DAVIDSON 
and his Orchestra 
Old Time Series: The Camellia Tango; 
Moonlight Mazurka - - - DX 1850 


RAY MARTIN 
and his Concert Orchestra 
Ivor Novello Selection - - DX 1851 


C.W.S. (MANCHESTER) BAND 
conducted by Eric 
Scena Sinfonica — Henry Geehl 
DX 1852 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, 





“LOVE FROM JUDY” 

Hits from Emile Littler’s Production 
sung by the Original Artists : 
JEAN CARSON, ADELAIDE HALL, BILL 
0’CONNOR, JOHNNY BRANDON, JUNE 
WHITFIELD, AUDREY FREEMAN, AND 
CHORUS, with the Saville Theatre 
Orchestra conducted by Philip Martell 

DX 1853-4 


JO STAFFORD 
Jambalaya; Early Autumn - DB 3169 
with FRANKIE LAINE 

Piece a-Puddin’ ; 
Settin’ the woods on fire - DB 3168 


FRANKIE LAINE 
The Ruby and the Pearl (from film 
‘**Thunder in the East”) ; 
The Mermaid - - - - - DB 3170 


KEN GRIFFIN 
Walkin’ to Missouri ; 
You belong tome - - - DB 3171 


SARAH VAUGHAN 
My tormented heart ; 
Say you'll wait forme - - DB 3172 


JOHNNIE RAY 
Love me (Baby can’t you love me); 
Don’t say love has ended - DB 3173 


TONI ARDEN 
Take my heart ; 
with CHAMP BUTLER 
Remembering - - - - - DB 3174 


FRANK SINATRA 
Walking in the sunshine ; 
Bim Bam Baby - - - - DB 3175 


NORRIE PARAMOR 
and his Orchestra 


Memories of Scotland—Selection of 
Scottish Songs—arr. Paramor DB 3176 


NORMAN WALKER 
accompanied by Gerald Moore 


False Phyllis ; 
The Pretty Creature - - DB 3177 


TONY BENNETT 
You could make me smile again; 
Have a goodtime - DB 3178 


ROSEMARY CLOONEY 
The Wobblin’ Goblin ; 
My Choc’late Rabbit - DB 3179 


MIDDLESEX 





co 
A the fines 


GUY MITCHELL 
Jenny kissed me ; 
To me you’reasong - - DB 3180 


ARTHUR GODFREY 
The Christmas Tree Angel ; 
Tweedle-dee the Clown - - DB 3181 


JOSEF LOCKE 
Isle of Innisfree ; 
Mother Machree - - - - DB 3182 


TEDDY JOHNSON 
Oh my love, oh my heart ; 
My love and devotion - - DB 3183 


THE BEVERLEY SISTERS 
Wyoming smd 3 
Hold Me - - - - - DB 3184 


Swing and Sway with 
SAMMY KAYE 
I went to your Wedding ; 
We'll meet again - - - - DB 3185 


THE MUSIC eget REVELLERS 


oith Ault 
Sing along with us — ae“ Medley 
DB 3186 





TONY BRENT 
Any old time ; 
Make it soon - - - - - DB 3187 


ISSY BONN 
A Pal must be a Pal forever ; 
Who knows - - - - - DB 3188 


PERCY FAITH 
and his Orchestra 
Jungle Fantasy ; 
Enlloro - - - - - - - DB 3189 


VICTOR SILVESTER 
and his Ballroom Orchestra 


Santa Maria ; 

Maybe - - - - - = = FB 3658 
You belong to me; 

Wyoming Lullaby - - - FB 3659 
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heard her “ Valentina’’ on this occasion. 

With regard to her operatic roles, these 
included the following, in addition to those 
already mentioned : ‘‘ Elvira ’’’ in J Puritani, 
Gilda,’ ‘‘ Violetta,’’ ‘‘ Marguerita,”’ 
‘‘ Mignon,” “‘ Desdemona ”’ (with the great 
Tamagno), ‘‘Sita’’ in Jl Re di Lahore, 
‘ Tamara ’”’ in Rubinstein’s Jl Demonio and 
the Wagner heroines ‘‘ Elisabeth,’’ “‘ Elsa,’’ 
‘Eva,’ and “Senta” in Italian and 
‘Tsolde’’ in German (with Jean de 
Reszke) ; she also sang the role of ‘‘ Edith ”’ 
in Frederic Cowen’s short-lived opera 
Harold in 1895. 

From 1896 and for the remainder of her 
career Albani confined her appearances to 
concert and oratorio work ; this phase had 
actually commenced during the first season 
in which she appeared in London, as Sir 
Julius Benedict (who was closely associated 
with Covent Garden) arranged some 
concerts for her and generally accompanied 
her at the piano. It was this great musician 
who gave her sound advice on music and 
on the traditions of oratorio, her under- 
standing of which latter was enhanced by 
the teaching she received from the Covent 
Garden organist, Mr. Josiah Pitman, an 
authority on oratorio. As a result of this 
study she was engaged for the Norwich 
Musical Festival in October, 1872, from 
which date her wonderful oratorio career 
commenced, to last for some forty years. 
There can be no question whatever as to 
her pre-eminence in this metier, and those 
of us who were privileged to hear her sing 
such things as I know that my Redeemer liveth 
and Angels ever bright and fair (of which latter 
she has left us a fine record) will recall the 
purity of style and perfection of phrasing 
for which she was so justly famous in her 
day. In her concert work she was the 
recipient of many commands to sing 
before Queen Victoria, the first being at 
Windsor Castle in 1874, and it was the 
diva’s proudest boast that, from that 
occasion, she was honoured by the august 
friendship of the great monarch for the 
remainder of her life. 

Madame Albani’s official Farewell Con- 
cert in London took place at the Royal 
Albert Hall on October 14th, 1911, her 
colleagues being the great Adelina Patti 
and Sir Charles Santley—old friends both. 
This was not, however, the actual end of her 
public appearances, for she occasionally 
took part in concerts after that, and was, 
indeed, again heard at the Albert Hall as 
late as December, 1919, when she led the 
sopranos in a choir consisting of the 
principal singers of the day, in a charity 
concert organised by Madame Clara Butt 
and her husband, Mr. Kennerley Rumford, 
who conducted the choir. This was her 
final appearance as an active participant in 
music. 

During ‘her last years Madame Albani 
taught singing and voice culture at her 
London residence but, unfortunately, failing 
health and the change in money values 
brought about by the First World War 
necessitated help from her colleagues in 
the musical world, and, on May 25th, 1925, 
they gave her a great Benefit Concert at 
Covent Garden—with Madame Melba 
leading the artists, all of whom willingly 
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gave their services for their old friend ; 
shortly afterwards she was made a Dame 
of the British Empire, in recognition of her 
great career. 

Madame Albani had married (in 1878) 
Mr. Ernest Gye, the son of the Covent 
Garden manager ; their married life was 
a long and happy one up to the time of his 
death in June, 1925, at the age of 86; 
she herself passed away at her home in 
London on April 3rd, 1930. 


RECORDS 

Unfortunately Madame Albani never 
recorded any of the great operatic arias 
with which she was for so long identified, 
the few records we have being items from 
her concert repertoire only. There were 
six ‘‘G, & T’s”’ (only four of which were 
issued) and three Pathé’s, particulars of 
which are as under: 


Issued Records, Red G. & T., London, 


1904 


3505 Home, Sweet Home. (Matrix No. 
63L 


763L.) 
3540 Robin Adair. (Matrix No. 4888L.) 


53325 ‘“‘Serse’’: Ombra mai fi (Handel’s 
Largo). (Matrix No. 4760L.) 

03014 “‘ Theodora’’: Angels ever bright 
and fair. (Matrix No. 321L.) 


(I.R.C.C. 54.) 


Unissued Records, London, 1904 
Sweet Bird (Il Penseroso) (Handel) 
Ma Normandie (Ma Patrie)— 

French-Canadian Song. 

H.M.V. are unable to assign any definite 
matrix number to either of the above, and 
a close examination of the two original test 
records has failed to reveal any matrix 
number stamped thereon, but there is an 
indication that they were recorded by Mr. 
F. W. Gaisberg. 

Since no particulars of these two un- 
issued recordings have ever before been 
published, perhaps my own impressions of 
them taken from the copies in my possession, 
may be of interest : 

(1) Sweet Bird. This omits the Recitative 
and commences with the aria “ Sweet bird 
that shunn’st the noise of folly.”’ It is 
beautifully sung, the voice following the 
(rather too prominent) flute obbligato 
perfectly, with characteristic “‘ shakes ’’ in 
her own particular style. I am able to say 
that Madame Albani herself looked upon 
this as her best record and, knowing it as I 
do, and remembering her singing of it at 
an Albert Hall concert in 1908, I am 
inclined to agree that this is so. I feel it is a 
great pity that it was never issued, as it 
represents what I remember of her concert 
performance in every detail. 

(2) Ma Normandie (Ma Patrie). Mr. 
Ernest Gye told me that this song was 
traditional amongst the French-Canadians, 
most of the early settlers coming from either 
Normandy or Brittany—as, in fact, did his 
mother’s ancestors. Whilst this is, of 
course, entirely different in every way from 
Handel’s lovely aria (above), it is equally 
well sung, with the beautiful style and 
phrasing that were such a feature of her 
performances ; it is, indeed, a rare treat 
to listen to such perfection, 
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Pathé Records, London, 1905 
“* Serse ’’: Ombra mai fu. 


50330 ; 
50331 Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) with 
violin obbligato. 
Re-issued by I.R.C.C. (re-recorded) 
in January, 1941. No. IRCC182. 
50332 Song: L’Eié (Chaminade). 


2 
All Albani records are extremely rare, 
and figure amongst the greatest of collectors’ 
prizes ; copies are very seldom found, and 
when they are they are immediately 
“snapped up”’ at high prices. I think it 
as well to mention this fact in order that 
new collectors may have some idea as to 
their rarity in these days ! 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Record Year by Edward Sackville- 
West and Desmond Shawe-Taylor. 
(Collins, 384 pages, 18s.) 

The Record Year, a guide to the year’s 
gramophone records including a complete 
guide to long-playing records, and covering 
the period from January 1951 to May- 
June 1952 inclusive (with a summary list 
of “‘ late arrivals ’’ at the end of the book) 
has been published in good time for it to 
be placed on the Christmas shopping list. 

All of us who possess The Record Guide 
will, of course, at once get this supple- 
mentary volume, but for friends who have 
not got the earlier book there could be no 
better bait than The Record Year. They 
simply will be unable to resist buying The 
Record Guide at once. 

The new book has all the virtues of its 
notable predecessor and adds a further one, 
in answer to many suggestions from readers, 
by listing a large number of alternative 
versions of works, while remaining in 
general, and as before, selective rather than 
comprehensive. 

It is significant of the times that the list 
of prefix letters now runs to three and a 
quarter pages instead of, in the earlier book, 
about one and a half: and, to clarify it 
further I applaud the decision of the 
authors to print LP letter prefixes and 
numbers in bold type in order to differen- 
tiate them from SP and also, at the 
suggestion of an ingenious reader, to use 
small type for all ten-inch recurds. 

LP recitals and collections and a certain 
number of SP anthologies are placed at the 
end of the book and are followed by a 
valuable section (some of it reprinted from 
the pages of this magazine) on the H.M.V. 
Archive Series, in which the important 
matter of speeds is clarified if not entirely 
solved. There is no comfort here for those 
of us whose turntables have not an adjust- 
able speed control. 

It is natural that one reviewer should be 
interested in the opinions of others and 
gratifying when, as is more often than not — 








Four Berlioz Overtures 
superbly conducted by 
KLETZKI 
ON RECORD 33CX1003 


Columbia LP 335 r.p.m 
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the case- here, he finds his judgments 
confirmed by reviewers so outstanding as 
are these two. I stress this point as a very 
few of our readers have accused us of 
favouring one company at the expense of 
another (one had thought such an attitude, 
which flourished among the public when 
H.M.V. and Columbia were rivals, had 
now disappeared) and even of being hostile 
to LP (I should deny this merely on 
physical grounds!) Such armchair critics 
should read carefully what all authors have 
to say, remembering the time they (like all 
other reviewers except those who write for 
THE GRAMOPHONE) have had to con- 
solidate first impressions. 

The anonymous Irish Ochone and John- 
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son’s Almain in the collection of Early 
English Keyboard Music are, by the way, 
played not on the harpsichord, as_ the 
record label stated, but on the clavichord. 
The authors have been assisted by Andrew 
Porter, whose help is acknowledged both on 
the title-page and in the Preface, and he 
has been largely responsible for the 
extensive treatment of Scandanavian music, 
a valuable feature of this volume. The 
index, in response to criticism, contains not 
only, as before, the names of the artists but 
page references to their records : but it would 
have been valuable to have had chamber 
music organisations included under their 
titles and, indeed, the names of orchestras 
and not only of conductors. ALR. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 





* Denotes long-playing records. 


ORCHESTRAL 


*BEETHOVEN. Concerto in D major, 
Op. 61. Zino Francescatti (violin). 
Philadelphia Orchestra (Ormandy). 
Columbia 33 CX1o11 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 

Francescatti’s playing of the firstmovement 
of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto has a machine- 
like efficiency and drive which gives one 
the impression, wrongly no doubt, that the 
main point of the movement is the violinistic 
jugglery of the cadenza, and I have never 
heard a performance so utterly insensitive 
as this. Ormandy’s conducting cannot be 
excluded from this harsh verdict and the 
recording does nothing to help, being with- 
out any bloom and of a “ dead ’’ quality, 
while the tone of the violin is frequently 
steely and unpleasant. There seems, as the 
authors of The Record Year observe, to be no 
end to the recording vicissitudes of 

Beethoven’s Op. 61. 

I cannot imagine why so accomplished 

a technician as Francescatti needs to pull 

so on his phrases, thus rarely achieving 

a really /egato line, or how he can fail to 

respond to the mysteriously beautiful and 

touching phrases after the recapitulation. 

The recording gives little effect of muted 
strings in the slow movement, and the con- 
ductor’s heavy accentuation of the dotted 
figure with which the opening tune starts 
robs the movement of its dream-like 
atmosphere, nor is there anywhere a true 
double piano. The violinist is, however, 


touched to more sensitive playing in this 
movement and is at his best in the Rondo, 
which has plenty of bounce but entirely 
misses the dolce espressivo of the minor 
section with the bassoon solo. 


In the Decca recording (LXT2674), 
Campoli’s interpretation may have inclined 
too much towards chamber music, but it 
was balm to the ear when I played it after 
this one, and orchestrally also it is in every 
way better. I prefer it also to the Haendel- 
Kubelik set (H.M.V. C4126-31) though 
that had many virtues absent in this new 
recording. In two matters it may be 
praised: there is an excellent bass and the 
balance is generally good. A.R 


*BEETHOVEN. The Creatures of 
Prometheus, Op. 43— Ballet Music. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Beinum). Decca LXT2741 (12 in., 
ggs. 6d.). 


Beethoven’s ballet was described in last 
April’s issue by L.S., reviewing the recording 
of the complete score made by the Winterthur 
Orchestra under Walter Goehr (Nixa 
*CLP1063-1/2). I am in complete agree- 
ment with his verdict: ‘‘ an admirable 
performance . . . in general the phrasing, 
the polished style and the ‘ on-the-toes ’ 
freshness of the playing most captivating... 
only loss of quality in the trumpet section 

. on the whole a thoroughly convincing 
and always musicianly reading . . . recording 
for the most part first class ’’—with some 
faults that L.S. has detailed. At the risk of 
seeming ungrateful to Messrs. Nixa, whose 
enterprise in recording the complete score 
was so admirable, it must be owned that 
this new Decca disc is for the general 
collector (though not for libraries or for the 
Beethoven specialist) an even more attrac- 
tive proposition. For one thing, van Beinum 
makes more of the music, gives a more 
confident and broad-based performance. 
Secondly, the recording is excellent through- 
out, without the faults (over-prominent 
solos, occasional edginesses) of the Nixa 
disc : it is well-balanced, always comfortable 
and very lifelike. And thirdly, delightful as 
the music is, most people will probably be 
content with a selection from this long score, 
a selection that includes, unquestionably, 
the best pieces. 

The full Ballet contains an Overture, an 
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Introduction and sixteen numbers. Van 
Beinum has recorded the Overture and 
Nos. 1, 3, 5 (a delightful piece, like the slow 
movement of a ’cello concerto, with a 
plashing harp part), 9 (in an operatic 
manner), 14 (with a basset-horn solo), 15 
(a cantilena followed by a lively rondo), 
and the Prometheus (or Eroica) Finale. The 
score is rich in beautiful solo writing, and 
detailed comparison shows that in almost 
every case the London players are superior. 
ALP. 


*BRAHMS: HAYDN. Variations on 
a Theme by Haydn, “ St. Antoni 
Chorale,” Op. 56a. Symphony No. 
94 in G major, “ Surprise.” Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra. (Furt- 


wangler). H.M.V. ALPror1 (12 in., 
39s. 6d.). Brahms Variations SP 
DB6932-4. 


The Haydn is no “‘ Surprise ’’ any longer 
—it may be relied on to turn up semi- 
annually in one catalogue or another, as 
practically every conductor seems to want 
to have a go at it at least once in his lifetime. 
Few, however, do so as effectively as 
Furtwangler in this latest version, in which 
he directs a performance without manner- 
isms, and with great attention to orchestral 
detail, which the good recording makes 
abundantly clear. Possibly the first move- 
ment is a little on the heavy side ; but if so 
it is amply compensated for by the altogether 
exceptional infusion of poetry into the slow 
movement—not really one of Haydn’s 
happiest, and certainly not rescued, in 
performances inferior to the present one, by 
an over-emphasis of the “‘ surprise.’’ 

Nor was it rescued by van Beinum when 
he scampered through it on the alternative 
LP version available ; while the perform- 
ance he there directed was in other respects 
good, it would have needed to be quite 
angelic to overcome its recording, noticeably 
defective in comparison with the new issue. 
For reference, the older backing was the 
Mozart B flat Symphony, No. 33 ; the newer 
is, curiously, the Haydn-Brahms Variations, 
in the Furtwangler version previously issued 
on 78's. 

These are successful, but not so un- 
reservedly so as the Symphony. In several 
places heaviness obtrudes, more distinctly 
than in the Haydn, though of course it is 
more in keeping with the style of the music 
—indeed many listeners might consider a 
less heavy style actively frivolous. Less a 
matter of opinion, surely, is the tone and 
style of the principal oboe ; he clearly takes 
a very dark grey view of life—perhaps he 
should play the cor anglais only !—and 
communicates this view whenever the music 
gives him a chance. If Brahms had heard 
him play the theme, he would surely have 
been too depressed to produce the variations 
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IMPORTANT—It is much regretted that no further orders for LP Con- 
versions can be accepted for delivery before the Xmas holidays. Priority for 
earliest delivery after then will be given to Davey Radio (D.R.) Instruments 
and other very high quality equipment. 
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AND NOW TO 
CHOOSE THE RECORDS 


AVING decided upon and installed his choice of 

equipment, the music-lover must naturally turn 
next to the matter of records. Which Beethoven 
‘Ninth’ shall it be 2? Which Schubert ‘Second’ ? 
How about ‘Don Giovanni’ or ‘ Das Lied von der 
Erde’? And what of the wealth of lesser-known 
-works put out by Nixa and other adventurously- 
minded companies ? Under conditions such as these, 
the specialised services of E.M.G. prove themselves 
invaluable. Large and carefully-chosen stocks with 
a staff who really understand their subject make a 
pleasure of solving what could so easily become a 
next-to-impossible problem. Then there is the 
‘Monthly Letter’ (8s. per 12 months, post free) 
the importance of which as an impartial and responsible 
guide to new issues cannot be over-estimated. All 
whose pleasure is in the realms of serious music will 
find at E.M.G. exactly the type of service they desire. 
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Readers, I feel sure, will be 
pleased to see my announce- 
ment of the publication of 
the “Rimington Review” 
again. Although the “ Rimington 
Review ” was suspended for 
some time just after the war for 
various reasons (paper shortage 
restrictions and so on), repeated 
requests from customers have 
prompted me to publish the 
* Review ” once more. Further- 
more, the Gramophone Record 
industry has undergone dramatic 
and revolutionary changes. The 
advent of Long Playing Records, the 

great strides that have been 

made in the science of Recording, have 
finally convinced me of the necessity of 
publishing a magazine with frank, 
impartial views and, indeed, to help to guide Record lovers in the selection of their gramophone 
music. Mr. C. S. Neale is known to many for his excellent articles in the publication “ Disc,” and 
his special knowledge of music and technical experience of recording will ensure a fair report from 
every side of the picture. I feel that many record buyers to-day need guidance and help. You will 
like the “ Rimington Review,” the first copy will be ready in November. It will be published monthly, 
and deal exclusively with Long-Playing Records. The yearly subscription is 9/6d., including postage, or 
8d. per copy if collected from us. Send your subscription of 9/6d. for the first year’s issue to us and thus 
make sure of a copy. . FRED SMITH. 


RIMINGTONS 


The Home of Long Playing Records 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK LTD., 42-43, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2 ~ ~ . - . Gerrard 117! 
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at all; and we would then have missed, in 
Var. V, almost his only orchestral music 
with a light touch. It doesn’t quite come 
off in this performance, where it would 
have been very welcome after the solemn- 
ities of No. IV; the playing is clean 
enough, but is blurred by the recording. 
This is adequate, even good, at the begin- 
ning of the work; but acquires a fuzz at 
Var. III, and at Var. VIII a dampening 
effect out of all proportion to the mere 
muting of the strings. 

In spite of these mild drawbacks, an 
impression remains of a sound if not of a 
magical performance of the Variations ; 
which in any case fill a noticeable gap in 
the LP repertory. And back what is surely 
destined to be the standard Surprise for 
some time. M.M. 


*xBRAHMS. Symphony No. 1 in C 
minor, Op. 68: Symphony No. 2 
in D major, Op. 73. N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra (Toscanini). 
H.M.V. ALPior2 and 1013 (12 in., 
39s. 6d. each). SP: 1st, DBg768-72 ; 
and, DBg773-76. 

These are the same performances as were 
issued on SP last month—indeed, in the 
case of the First Symphony there are grounds 
for believing that, contrary to normal 
practice, this has been transferred from the 
78 discs rather than from the original 
tape: of that more in a moment. Both 
works naturally benefit from the continuous 
performance now possible; but No. 2 
emerges with far greater clarity from the 
transfer process, No. 1 sounding rather thick 
and boomy in the bass, and deteriorating in 
quality at the end of side 1. 

Before I go further, I must retract what 
I wrote last month about the sharp pitch of 
these recordings, which subsequent investi- 
gation has now traced as being attributable 
to a combination of two causes—a tem- 
porary local variation in mains frequency 
and an error in the gearing of a new and 
seemingly dependable gramophone (but 
which, like the majority of present-day 
machines, lacks a speed-regulator, which 
worries me not a little). The two Symphonies 
are, in fact, recorded at the correct pitch. 

And now to this business of the First 
Symphony. IfI may address aword of advice 
to whoever dubbed this work, let me urge 
him to insure his head at once, before his 
superiors (as they undoubtedly will) demand 
itonacharger. My poor sir, it is not only 
that where, on the SP set, the change-over 
from side 2 to side 3 occurs, you slightly drop 
pitch (for many ears will not notice this), 
but—and this seems to clinch the suggestion 
of this LP being made from the SPs—at 
bar 158, where SP side 2 begins, you have 
omitted an entire bar! And this in a Toscanini 


recording! Did nobody in E.M.I. check 
this disc before it was issued ? LS. 
*CHABRIER : MESSAGER.  Féte 


Polonaise : Danse Slave from “ Le 
Roi Malgré Lui.’’ Les Deux Pigeons. 
L’Orchestre de POpéra Comique, 
Paris (Blareau). Decca LX3093 
(10 in., 29s. 6d.). 
The classic period of the Paris Opéra 
Comique is here represented no less than 
enchantingly. This sort of music will as 
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certainly never be written again in the fore- 
seeable future, as the way of life that 
prompted it will never, with a similar quali- 
fication, return ; but the next best thing to 
living in a society that can throw this sort 
of thing up is surely to listen, even at some 
years’ remove, to the product. 

The gaiety and vivacity that Chabrier 
and Messager caught so vividly is still out 
of fashion, even if Chabrier at least, since 
his championship by Constant Lambert, is 
gradually entering into a faint respectability. 
But where London is surely the only capital 
city of the world with no concert-hall 
audience for light music, Paris can produce 
not only these two composers from the files, 
but a scintillating orchestral performance 
of their music, and recording of the very 
first quality to match. The result is a record 
that, in its field, is as faultless as any we 
could possibly deserve. M.M. 


*xCLARKE : BERLIOZ : HANDEL. 
Trumpet Voluntary. Dance of the 
Sylphs: Minuet of the Will o’ the 
Wisps: Hungarian March from 
“The Damnation of Faust.’’ Suite 
from the Music for the Royal 
Fireworks. Concertgebouw Orch- 
estra of Amsterdam (Beinum). 
Decca LX3096 (10 in., 29s. 6d.). 

This is an unfortunate record: a jumble 
of items in which only the Berlioz pieces 
are successful. The three fragments from 
The Damnation de Faust appeared in an SP 
edition (coupled with the March from Les 
Troyens) on AX1648-g9. In either form, they 
represent the best versions available of these 
popular pieces. Both SP and LP are 
spaciously and vividly recorded ; the steep 
crescendos of the Minuct of the Will 0’ the Wisps 
are strikingly successful, and the only serious 
fault is a loss of clarity at the climax of the 
Rdcéczy March. Van Beinum’s conduct of 
Berlioz (as shown best in his Symphonie 
Fantastique) is both scrupulous and spirited ; 
and the Dutch orchestra responds spiendidly. 
But anyone who particularly wants these 
pieces should buy the SP records, consider- 
ing how poor the rest of the LP is. 

Handel’s Music for the Royal Fireworks was 
composed to celebrate the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. A rehearsal of the music at 
Vauxhall Gardens attracted a crowd of 
twelve thousand people, and blocked all 
traffic on London Bridge for three hours. 
The first performance, on April 27th, 1749, 
was in Green Park. For the firework display 
a wooden “ machine,’’ 114 feet high and 
410 feet long, in the form of a Doric temple, 
was erected ; unfortunately, it caught fire. 
Handel’s original score was for three 
trumpets, three pairs of drums, three horns, 
three oboes, two bassoons, serpents (a kind 
of bass cornet), strings and side-drums. For 
the performance the brass was then tripled, 
there were 24 oboes and 12 bassoons, and 
the other players brought the band up to 
100. Sir Hamilton Harty produced from 
this huge occasional piece the practicable 
score, in four movements which we know 
to-day. Van Beinum’s treatment of it is 
extremely disappointing, quite unlike his 
excellent Water Music (*LXT2534, coupled 
with an admirable Haffner; the SPs, 
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AX495-6, are less satisfactory). The L.P.O, 
in the Water Music, show a fine Handelian 
style. The Dutch players on this record are 
inexpressive in the slow movement, and 
decidedly heavy-handed in the Overture 
and Finale. The recording makes things 
worse: the strings are thin and buzzy, the 
wind, instead of being crisp, is muffled. On 
two cheap Columbia SPs, DX1494-5, 
Sargent and the Liverpool Philharmonic 
have made a recording superior on every 
count, and admirable in its own right. 
Jeremiah Clarke’s Trumpet Voluntary has 
the same faults of performance and recording 
faults as the Fireworks Music. The deletion 
of the Hallé disc leaves Stokowski’s rather 
blatant rendering with the Hollywood Bowl 
Orchestra (DB6737, special order, coupled 
with Haydn’s “ Serenade’’ ) as the better of 
two unattractive versions available. A.P. 


*DOHNANYI. Suite for Orchestra, 
Op. 19. London Symphony Orch- 
estra (Sargent). Columbia 33 Sroo1 
(10 in., 26s. 6d.). SP: DX1742-5. 

This recording was issued originally on 
78 r.p.m. discs and was reviewed in the 
May, 1951, issue by W.R.A. 

“The performance,” he said, “‘ is of the 
average quality: a bit stiff, as usual with 
this conductor. The rather hard-toned 
recording might perhaps have been made 
broader: the detail is characteristic, but 
the individuality is not quite brought out.”’ 


FRANCK. Variations Symphoniques. 
Walter Gieseking (piano). Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra (Karajan). 
Columbia LX8937-8 (12 in., 19s. 5d.). 


This is one of those popular works of 
which, as our friend The Record Guide 
puts it, there is ‘no entirely satisfactory 
recording.” The present issue is unlikely to 
fill the gap, for despite its good points there 
hangs over the set a general air of laborious- 
ness. Both Gieseking and the Philharmonia 
have, with other partners, recorded the 
work before ; but in both cases the results 
were less strained and heavy-handed than 
here. Karajan’s tempi generally tend to 
drag, and perhaps by way of protest 
Gieseking pulls the rhythm about mercilessly, 
rushing his fences, and in the first Allegretto 
ignoring Franck’s marking con simplicita, 
and over-dramatising the music. As played 
here, the work never seems to settle down, 
and even the joyous ending is completely 
lacking in exhilaration; but there are 
momentarily attractive spots—the rippling 
major variation and parts of the coda, for 
example. The balance is not always perfect, 
as in the minor arpeggio variation, or 
immediately after the trill which starts the 
coda (where the woodwind is weak), but 
on the whole the tonal quality is full and 
faithful. LS. 





GLORIOUS PERFORMANCE OF 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto 
by Francescatti 
RECORD 33¢X1011 
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HANDEL. Arias Nos. 1 and 2 for Two 
Horns with Oboes and Bassoons: 
Gavotte for Trumpet, Oboes, 
Bassoons and Side Drum: March 
for Trumpet, Oboes, Bassoons and 
Side Drum. London Baroque 
Ensemble (Haas). Parlophone R20616 
(12 in., gs. 84d.). 

Little beyond unqualified praise needs to 
be written in support of this engaging 
addition to Dr. Karl Haas’s anthology of 
older music replayed in fitting style. The 
<rystal clarity of the sound is not all due to 
the technicians, though they should be 
praised, too, for their capturing so neatly 
the separate orchestral timbres. The prime 
factor is beautiful, clean playing—playing 
of a musicianly kind that combines practical 
expertise with musical understanding. And 
there is real, fresh gaiety also. Aria No. 2 is 
rather more elementary in thought than 
No. 1, which is wholly delightful; the 
Gavotte is stirring in its balancing counter- 
point, and the open-air March is an invigor- 
ating end-piece. How good Handel’s music 
sounds when played as he meant it! H.F. 


HAYDN. Symphony No. 1 in D major. 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
(Sternberg). Parlophone R20616 
(12 in., gs. 83d.). 

Thirty-six years separate Haydn’s first 
symphony (written in the year of Handel’s 
death) from his last ; and the main value 
of this record is in showing the immensity 
of the strides he made in establishing a form 
of which he was, if not the father, the first 
great master. This little three-movement 


symphony, strikingly innocent of counter- 
point (“strikingly ’’ both because of the 
date and because of Haydn’s constant pre- 
dilection for a contrapuntal style), is to our 
present-day ears pleasant but unremarkable, 
for we have seen symphonic development 
reach heights undreamed-of in Haydn’s 


time. Rather after the fashion of the case 
of the dog in the night, it is, paradoxically, 
what this symphony does not contain rather 
than what it does which is so interesting ; 
and students of Haydn will need no urging 
to procure this single disc. The oboes have 
a completely unadventurous time doubling 
the violins ; the horns—how outraged they 
would have been to see what Haydn was 
going to give them ten years later !—are 
permitted some chaste holding-notes. 

The Vienna Symphony Orchestra plays 
briskly and adequately, if without much 
affection or subtlety of phrasing, and inter- 
mittently the faint sound of a harpsichord 
continuo is just discernible. There is a 
suspicion of ‘‘ wow ”’ on the final chord, and 
the whole symphony is recorded at very 
sharp pitch—and this time there isn’t any- 
thing wrong with my machine ! LS. 


LEHAR. Gold and Silver—Waltz, 
Op. 75. Hallé Orchestra (Barbirolli). 
H.M.V. DB21520 (12 in., gs. 83d.). 

The precious metals of Lehar reach us 
often in a considerably tarnished form ; but 
not here, where all the resources of enough, 
and good enough, players are lavished on 
the captivating tunes. It is, in fact, the 
tunes which captivate : even Strauss from 
time to time feels uncomfortable in the 
more “‘ symphonic ’”’ sections of a waltz— 
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Lehar more so, and not least in this par- 
ticular example. 

The Manchester players emulate the 
Viennese style more successfully in their 
smoothness than perhaps in their lilt ; 
though I’m not sure that the smoothness 
should extend to playing a thirty-two bar 
melody with no break in the phrasing what- 
ever. The musical promotion of the piece 
has attendant economic disadvantages, 
which are not offset by any particularly high 
standard of recording ; the latter discloses 
the side-drum part clearly, in one or two 
embarrassing moments as well as other 
more normal ones, but has little else to 
recommend it. A pity, because the attract- 
ively healthy music is, after all, most 
unusually well performed ; a little more 
care, on the engineering side, and the issue 
would have been red-label in every sense of 
the term. M.M. 


*MASSENET : MEYERBEER. Le Cid 
—Ballet Music. Les Patineurs. 
London Symphony Orchestra 
(Irving). Decca LXT2746 (12 in., 
39s. 6d.). 

This is an attractive record. Robert 
Irving is equally at home on H.M.V., 
Decca and Parlophone labels, and his happy 
touch with ballet music has resulted in 
spirited, elegant and colourful performances. 
The recording is excellent, except just at 
the end of Le Cid—and there it is still good. 
Les Patineurs is the ballet which Constant 
Lambert arranged for the Sadler’s Wells 
Company from Meyerbeer—chiefly from 
the skating scene which that opportunist 
composer managed to introduce into his 
Prophéte (its subject is John of Leyden and 
the Anabaptists !). John Hollingsworth and 
the Covent Garden Orchestra have already 
recorded seven of the eight movements 
(omitting No. 5, a gay waltz) on DX8357-8. 
These are satisfactory discs; but the 
direction of Mr. Hollingsworth’s colleague 
is more lively, and the playing of the L.S.O. 
more polished. Lambert’s own record of 
four numbers from Les Patineurs (C3105), 
made just before the war, cannot compare 
with either modern version. Le Cid, “‘ the 
story of a Spanish lady who could never 
make up her mind,’’ was first seen at the 
Paris Opéra in 1885, with Jean de Reske 
and Pol Plangon. Massenet, who started 
life by playing the triangle in the band of 
a Paris café, would be delighted to hear 
how clearly the triangle rings from his 
picturesque score. The dances are in 
traditional Spanish forms ; castanets, Moor- 
ish modes, and Iberian rhythms lend local 
colour. A®. 


*RAVEL. Boléro : Ma Mére l’Oye. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(Koussevitzky). H.M.V. ALPr1003 
(12 in., 39s. 6d.). Boléro SP DBg601-2. 

A strange coupling this, of almost the 
best and the worst of one composer ; and 
by some perverse chance the inferior work 
receives much the better recording. Ma 

Mére |’ Oye, composed in 1908 as a piano 

duet and subsequently orchestrated, is 

beautifully played and sensitively phrased, 
but the recorded quality of the orchestra is 
incredibly woolly: in Laideronnette the 
gamelan effect fails because the celesta and 


‘Decca *LXT2602 ; 
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bass-clarinet are too faint, and the brilliant 
exultation of the climax of Le Jardin Féerique 
is dulled as if a blanket had been hung over 
the scene. This disappointing recording puts 
this issue well behind Ansermet’s Decca LP 
(which also contains the extra movement 
written for the ballet version), though the 
playing here saves it to some extent. Why, 
incidentally, combine the first two pieces of 
the suite in one recorded band when all 
the others are properly scrolled off ? 
Boléro, written twenty years later for Ida 
Rubinstein, has been called ‘‘ the world’s 
longest crescendo’’, but this extended orches- 
tration-exercise merits few other super- 
latives. Its numerous instrumental solos 
serve to show off the virtuosity of the 
Boston players; but apart from one’s 
pleasure in this, and one’s admiration for 
Ravel’s technical resource, there is nothing 
in this work to prevent it becoming increas- 
ingly tiresome at each repetition. Like a rat 
in a trap, the tune goes round and round, 
and my private nightmare is that one day 
some orchestra will miss its turning, and 
instead of swerving off at that ever-welcome 
modulation will keep straight on in its old 
path, revolving for all time in a circle of 
Hell worthy of Sartre. Rousing myself from 
these gloomy fancies, however, I applaud 
the fact that Koussevitzky adopts a fairly 
fast speed (more like a true bolero than 
Miinch’s); but he has a disconcerting 
habit of making rubati in the middle of 
phrases, so that the driving momentum of 
the piece is constantly being slackened. 
For all that, and though the basic rhythm 
is all but inaudible in the opening bars, the 
brilliance of the playing and the general 
clarity of the recording make this quite the 
best version on the market. L. 


*SCHUMANN. Symphony No. 2 in C 
major, Op. 61. Orchestre de la 
Société des Concerts de la Con- 
servatoire de Paris (Schuricht). 
Decca LXT2745 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 

Familiarity with Schumann’s orchestral 
music breeds respect. Encountered all too 
rarely in concert programmes, his symphonic 
compositions are in constant danger of 
being judged by standards derived from the 
symphonies of other composers. A public 
attuned to Brahms’ style does not readily 
accept Schumann’s peculiarly personal way 
of constructing a movement ; and with the 
exception of the Piano Concerto, this part of 
his oeuvre is almost consistently underrated. 
Now that long-playing records afford the 
opportunity of hearing and re-hearing these 
works, we may perhaps hope for a general 
revaluation, and a consequent enrichment 
of the symphonic repertory. 

The First Symphony is obtainable on 
the New York Phil- 
Sym./Walter performance of No. 3, the 
Rhenish, is promised by Columbia. The 
Cleveland/Szell version of No. 4 will, 
presumably, arrive in this country from the 
same company; and so, from Nixa, will 
the Peter Rybar performance of the Violin 
Concerto. Schumann’s Second Symphony 
has been available for some time on Decca 
SPs, AK1748-52 (L.P.O/Enesco), in an 
acceptable performance and recording. But 
it is superseded by the new LP disc. 
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Schumann’s D minor Symphony, now 
known as No. 4, is in fact his second. This 
one, in C major, is his third. It was com- 
posed in 1845-6, during his recovery from 
the first severe crisis in his mental health, 
and first performed in Leipzig under 
Mendelssohn. ‘‘ The resistance of my 
spirit,” Schumann wrote, ‘‘ was here at 
work, and helped me to combat my con- 
dition. The first movement is full of this 
struggle and is capricious and refractory in 
character.’ The “ resistance’’ motto is 
the C major call, C’s and G’s, sounded at 
the outset by the brass, and in conflict at 
once with the sinuous theme of uncertain 
tonality on the strings. A programme is 
not difficult to discover: the creeping 
chromatics seek to undermine the sanity of 
the C major theme in the slow introduction; 
the struggle continues in the Allegro, and 
in the agitated Scherzo. The tranquillity of 
the Adagio is shadowed by the painful 
recollection. And with the final triumph of 
the Finale (with the “‘ resistance’’ motto 
ringing out) is woven a reference to the song, 
Nimm sie hin denn, diese Lieder, from 
Beethoven’s cycle, An die ferne Geliebte 
(already used in the Piano Fantaisiz, Op. 17) 
—as if the composer dreaded the separation 
from Clara which his mental state might 
have caused. 

And still this is Schumann’s most classical 
symphony, free from romantic associations 
or pastoral imagery. It could well be 
appreciated simply as a Florestan-Eusebius 
conflict. The form yields up its secrets only 
after constant rehearing. Though the great- 
ness of the introduction and of the slow 
movement are never in question, the 
Allegro, the Scherzo and the Finale may 
seem at first to have movement with little 
progress. Later it will be apparent that 
their growth is logical and inevitable, and 
that the ‘‘ developmeni’’ sections of 
Schumann’s movements are more interesting 
than is generally supposed. 

Carl Schuricht gives a finely architected 
performance, questionable only in the 
speeding up towards the end of the Finale. 
The recording is not up to the highest 
achievements of the thirteenth release, but 
is nevertheless consistently very good. One 
is uncertain whether to blame the Decca 
engineers, the Paris players, or Schumann, 
for the ineffectiveness of some string 
passages. Perhaps it is largely the com- 
poser’s fault. All the same, one wonders if 
Schumann’s scoring, traditionally regarded 
as inexpert, is not better suited to his 
proper utterance than is generally supposed. 
Listen again to the wind-writing in the 
Adagio of this Symphony. A.P. 


*SCHUMANN. Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 54 #£.Dinu Lipatti (piano). 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Karajan). 
Columbia 33 C1oo1 (10 in., 29s. 6d.). 
SP: LX1110-3. 


The 78 r.p.m. pressings of this recording 
were reviewed by L.S. in the November, 
1948, issue. 

“After the high hopes that have been 
pinned on this issue,’’ writes L.S., ‘‘ it is 
disappointing to find that we are still with- 
out a really satisfactory version of the 
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Schumann Concerto. There must be a 
hoodoo on it. The recording here is good 
in some places and pretty nasty in others 
(the piano tone is shallow and _ harsh, 
especially at the lead-in to the Finale, where 
it is horribly crude and tinny), and in 
general the piano swamps the orchestra. 
Lipatti, whose playing has called forth such 
general praise in the past, is, I fear, out of 
his element in this work: like Arrau, he 
treats it too much as a virtuoso’s piece and 
misses the romantic yearning and wistful 
sentiment which are the very essence of 
Schumann.” 


*SIBELIUS. Symphony No. 5 in E flat 
major, Op. 82. Karelia Suite, Op. 
11. Danish State Radio Symphony 
Orchestra (a. Tuxen, b. Jensen), 
Decca LXT2744 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 


The Sibelius Fifth Symphony, as the 
most approachable of all his later major 
works, was the natural first symphonic 
choice for the Sibelius Society in the days 
when the composer was something of a 
specialist cult—indeed almost unknown out- 
side England and Scandinavia. Since then 
the work (like Sibelius in general) has 
grown in popularity, and been given very 
g “78” recordings ; mow comes its 
first LP, which will enable it to reach a still 
wider audience. 


If anyone hears the work for the first time 
from this record, he will surely form a very 
favourable impression. Tuxen conducts the 
entire work, or so it seems, in one broad 
sweep ;_ the first movement is impelled 
forward in constantly mounting tension, 
emphasised by what at first seems to be a 
leisurely beginning, and the curious struc- 
ture is welded together wholly convincingly. 
The same broad view informs the two latter 
movements, though their more straight- 
forward shape sets less difficult interpretative 
problems. 


The orchestra play with finish, and share 
the conductor’s understanding of the music. 
The horn team in particular are wonder- 
fully smooth and certain, though the brass 
as a whole are crippled by their curious 
acceptance of a first trumpet with a bleat. 
A mild one, yes; but still quite enough 


to sound out of place in a_ Sibelius 
symphony. Otherwise all is very well ; and 
the performance is assisted by a recording 
that is good without being one of Decca’s 
very best. It has less top than those ; 
although that lack, other things being 
equal, can be advantageous, it is accom- 
panied here by a slight general backward- 
ness and a lack-lustre quality of tone. The 
shortcoming is, however, not nearly strong 
enough seriously to inconvenience anybody 
interested primarily in the music, which has 
more than enough vitality of its own to 
overcome far worse obstacles. 


Placed where it is, after the Symphony, 
the Karelia Suite is an unfortunate anti- 
climax. The music, originally written for 
an historical pageant, is complete here with 
the slightly tedious Ballade separating the 
well-known Intermezzo and Alla Marcia 
movements ; but it is still surely attractive 
enough to warrant a ten-inch side to itself ? 
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The Symphony would be actively preferable 
on its own in the smaller and cheaper form ; 
the turn would come after the first move- 
ment, and the music then run straight 
through the last two movements to the 
climax. 


Both Symphony and Suite are entirely 
praiseworthy recordings. M.M. 


SIBELIUS. Finlandia — Symphonic 
Poem, Op. 26. B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra (Sargent). H.M.V. 
DB21522 (12 in., gs. 84d.). 

One might well choose a more sym- 
pathetic piece as the basis for the comparison 
of rival recordings, but not easily one which 
would stand up so steadily to the hard wear 
of repetition. Against this recording by 
Sargent and the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra, I have played one by Beecham 
with the London Philharmonic (Columbia 
LX704) and another by Malko with the 
Philharmonia (H.M.V. C3767), and some 
of all three I have played in two parallel- 
placed machines. Let me record my first 
impressions of the Sargent performance. 
The opening I found very impressive, 
though the bass needed keeping down ; 
strings were admirable. Sargent invests the 
music with a certain aura of sadness and 
longing, with which I agree, and out of 
that distils a good deal of dramatic excite- 
ment. On side 2, he was noticeable first 
for his control, secondly for the appealing 
quality he brought out in the music. 
Admirable playing was set off by a beauti- 
fully recorded texture, the inner brass being 
specially good to hear. Somehow—I fancy 
through the actual recording—something of 
glory was missing from the climax. 


From the orchestral point of view, the 
L.P.O. loses on points, with none too 
precise chording and rather coarse strings. 
Beecham makes the work sound weightier 
but adds more than a little pomposity to 
Sibelius’s patriotic call. The recording as 
such is less satisfactory than the new one. 


The Philharmonia, on the other hand, 
plays extraordinarily well, and is quite 
equal in quality to the B.B.C. Orchestra. 
Recording also is excellent, but lacks the 
inner texture mentioned above. Malko 
goes hard out to make Finlandia sound as 
exciting, as inspiring, as un-workaday as 
possible, and certainly succeeds in achieving 
brilliance though for me he does so at the 
expense of dignity ; for he takes the great 
tune at an uncomfortably quick pace. 


On the whole, then, I would commend 
the latest Sargent recording as the best yet 
made, so far as I have heard the published 
issues. In my view, it is certainly the best 
recorded performance. 


One proviso is necessary. At the end of 
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this entertaining little session, I put on the 
new 45 r.p.m. version of the Malko (H.M.V. 
plum label, 7P101) ; after hearing that, I 
have not the slightest doubt that this little 
slip of a disc presents us with far the most 
life-like reproduction of Finlandia I have ever 
heard. One is transported to the concert- 
hall, where the sound is cleaner, clearer, 
more vivid, and better balanced than in 
any of the others. An odd miracle! H.F. 


SIBELIUS. Concerto in D minor, Op. 
47-. Isaac Stern , (violin). Royal 
1 ic Orchestra (Beecham). 
Columbia LX8947-9, LXS8qg50 (12 in., 
34s. 2d.). 

Sibelius is so much a figure of our own 
day that it comes as something of a shock to 
realise that his Violin Concerto is all but half 
a century old: it stands the test of time well 
‘though admittedly it has not been sub- 
jected to the strain of overplaying that its 
near-contemporary, Rachmaninov’s Second 
Piano Concerto, has suffered), and though its 
weaknesses are now apparent, it can take in 
its stride the crack that it is “ the best 
concerto Tchaikovsky ever produced’, and 
provide a great deal of enjoyment for those 
of not too austere a cast of mind. It is true 
that the first movement greatly outweighs 
the rest of the work ; but what a first move- 
ment, and how original in construction ! 
(I would refer those interested to Julian 
Herbage’s handy analysis in the Penguin 
book, The Concerto.) 


After his magnificent recording of the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto and his rich Mendels- 
sohn, Isaac Stern’s performance here will 
arouse great expectations, especially since 
he is accompanied by Beecham, whose 
Sibelius needs no bush. The wonderfully 
rich tone, the brilliant technique, the 
rhythmic bite (as in the finale here) are 
still very much in evidence; but H.F.’s 
note of warning about his Mendelssohn, a 
year ago, proves to have been only too well 
founded, and if Stern is to live up to his 
billing as ‘“‘one of the world’s master 
players’’ he will have to take himself 
seriously in hand. However thrilled one 
may be by his beauty of tone, by the 
splendid orchestral playing (note the 
delicacy in the Adagio), or by the really 
excellent balance and recording (I except 
only the first-movement coda, where the 
wood-wind solos are drowned by the soloist), 
this issue fails, and fails badly, because of 
Stern’s careless intonation. Not merely in 
difficult scales in thirds, but in passage-work 
of all kinds throughout the concerto, many 
intermediate notes are extremely out of 
tune, and his first Eb in the opening cantilena 
of the second movement is so appallingly 
flat that I simply cannot understand the 
recording supervisor passing it. Stern’s 
intonation has not, so far as I know, been 
called into question before: we shall be 





able to hear, when he comes to the Festival 
Hall at the start of November, whether it is 
indeed suspect, or whether this Concerto 
* was just made on an unlucky day. (Could 
it be that the viola-player who put an F 
sharp in the D minor chord which starts 
side 2 did so from a sense of outrage ?) 
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STRAUSS, JOHANN II & JOSEF : 
TCHAIKOVSKY. Pizzicato-Polka. 
Waltz from Serenade in C major, 
Op. 48. Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra ( (Furtwangler). H.M.V. 
DB21175 (12 in., gs. 84d.). 

The Tchaikovsky Waltz, which bears 
extraction from its parent Suite well enough, 
receives a straightforward and musical 
performance that will disappoint nobody. 

The Pizzicato-Polka side is more question- 
able; though the Vienna Philharmonic 
must by now have tried a hundred different 
ways of performing the piece, they can 
seldom have been so held on the leash, in 
regard both to tempo and to dynamics, as 
they are here by Furtwangler. Perhaps 
effective for an encore in the concert-room, 
the rather mannered style—which is cer- 
tainly put beautifully into effect—does not 
win instant acceptance on the gramophone. 
Only fervent admirers of Furtwangler will 
prefer this disc to an earlier H.M.V. of the 
same orchestra playing the fraternal polka ; 
there Szell’s more normal tempo enables the 
Tritsch-Tratsch to be included before the 
record turns for the Roses from the South 
Waltz. And the Vienna Philharmonic of 
those days may still be enjoyed at plum- 
label prices. M 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Overture, 
The Wasps. London Symphony 
Orchestra (Menges). H.M.V. C4195 
(12 in., 6s. 10d.). 

For some reason I cannot fathom, there 
have been only two previous modern 
recordings of this cheerful piece, one of 
Vaughan Williams’s earliest compositions 
but already very typical of him. Despite 
the determined buzzing of the wasps to be 
heard at the outset and again later, the 
general spirit exuded by the overture is 
one of immense good humour, as if to 
emphasise that there are no malicious 
intentions whatever and that any stinging 
which may occur will be purely in fun : 
as my distinguished colleague H.F. has 


_ suggested elsewhere, there is about the piece 


an amateur air as of an undergraduate 
romp—which is largely what the Cambridge 
Greek plays were, and are. And say what 
you like about Aristophanes or Greek 
modal tunes, nothing could be more 
English than these themes—one of which 
turns up again, in a very different atmo- 
sphere, as the opening of the Finale of the 
contemporary Sea Symphony. 

This performance under Herbert Menges 
(who has for so long done such admirable 
work in the theatre) is engaging, if not 
entirely flawless, and is excellently recorded, 
with vivid, fresh tone ; it is scarcely sur- 
prising that it completely eclipses Sargent’s 
now ten-year-old version. L.S. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BACH. Sonata No. 4 in C minor. 
Yehudi Menuhin (violin). Louis 
Kentner (piano). H.M.V. DBg761-2 
(12 in., 19s. 5d.). 

I am glad this excellent series continues, 
and the new issue is in every way as good as 
the three preceding ones. 

The Sonata opens with a sorrowful Sici- 
liana, strongly recalling the contralto aria, 
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“* Erbarme dich,’’ from the St. Matthew Passion, 
and has its third movement a _ beautiful 
Adagio, in which the violin is kept low in 
pitch throughout. This movement is linked 
onto a vigorous Allegro, which is enjoyable 
but the other Allegro (the second movement) 
is merely busy Bach and far below the 
interest of the other movements. 

Balance and tone are very good, and | 
particularly admired the fine precision of 
the two artists in the Adagio, a difficult 
movement from the rhythmical point of 
view. 


*BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 4 in A 
minor, Op. 23. Sonata No. 8 in G 
major, Op. 30, No. 3. LXT2752. 
Sonata No. g in A major, Op. 47 
(“ Kreutzer ”). Max Rostal (violin), 
Franz Osborn (piano). Decca 
LXT2732 (12 in., 39s. 6d. each). 

The approach of Max Rostal and Franz 
Osborn is direct, simple, and intelligently 
humble. They are performers, not inter- 
preters, and they perform Beethoven in 
such a way as to focus the maximum 
attention on the composer and his music, 
and the minimum upon themselves. In the 
best sense, this joint playing is scholarly, 
but far from being academic in the “ dry- 
as-dust ’’ meaning of the word. Their 
musical work is vibrantly alive, their per- 
formance strongly projective ; but they do 
not play as virtuosos. Rostal, to my mind, 
strikes the right note between classical 
restraint and romantic expression, while not 
the least virtue of Osborn’s neat pianism is 
that he gives a sense of what Beethoven's 
piano sounded like. In these recordings 
(the Kreutzer and A minor particularly) there 
is a fine and literal clarity ; the balance of 
tone between instruments is excellent, but 
there is no striving after sweetness of sound 
for its own sake—Rostal’s tone is less than 
rich, and a certain almost acid thinness at 
times is saved by his admirable phrasing. 
It is an oddly bare emotion that these two 
produce ; a kind of manly gentleness in 
their work comprehends much of Beethoven's 
conflicting characteristics of temperament. 
The slow movement of the Kreutzer, with its 
splendid tune and adventurous variations, 
shows their work at its best, I feel. Strangely 
rich effects come off the second side, which 
builds up a fine edifice of sound without 
anything but the literal carrying out of 
Beethoven’s intentions. For the sake of 
interest, I compared this new recording 
with that made by Yehudi and Hephzibah 
Menuhin some while ago (H.M.V. DB2410). 
The Menuhins are, I admit, more com- 
fortable to listen to, with a warmer quality 
and a more Schumannesque romanticism, 
but neither in style nor in recorded tone 
(apart from a heavy surface) can they 
compare with the new Decca issue. 

Rostal and Osborn have already, | 
observe, recorded Beethoven’s Violin Sonatas 
No. 2 (A major, Op. 12), No. 5 (F major, 
Spring, Op. 24), and No. 6 (A major, Op. 30, 
No. 1)—all for Decca ; these three additions 
are thus the more welcome from such 
authoritative hands, and leave four more 
to be recorded by them to complete the set. 
The recorded tone in No 4 in A minor, Op. 23, 
seemed to me generally warmer than that 
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ARTURO TOSCANINI 
N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
The Skaters Waltz — Waldteufel DB21352 


SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 
THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 
Gold and Silver Waltz— Léhédr DB21520 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
THE B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Finlandia, Op. 26 — Sibelius DB21522 


ALFRED CORTOT 
Etudes in C Sharp Minor, Op. 10, No. 4 and 
F Minor, Op. 25, No. 2 
Etude in E Major, Op. 10, No. 3—Chopin DB 21521 


HERBERT MENGES 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Overture “The Wasps” — Vaughan Williams ©4195 


MARGHERITA GRANDI 
with Orchestra 
Tu che le vanita conoscesti del mondo 
“Don Carlos” (Act 5)— Verdi DB6631 
(Addition to International Special Catalogue) 


NICOLAI MALKO 
: THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
‘“ Russlan and Ludmilla” — 4 Oriental Dances—Glinka 
C4196 


ROBERT IRVING 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
» Faust’ — Ballet Music. Les Nubiennes, Adagio, 
Danse Antique, Variations de Cléopatre, Les Troyennes, 
Variations du Miroir, Danse de Phryné — Gounod 
Autos only C 7932-33 
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Waltz (from Serenade in C Major, Op. 48) — Tchaikovsky 


DB 21173 


Complete recording of 
THE DEATH SCENE—LA BOHEME 
PUCCINI 
with 
LICIA ALBANESE, GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO, 
GEORGE CEHANOVSKY, LEONARD WARREN, 
PATRICE MUNSEL & NICOLA MOSCONA 
R.C.A. Victor Orchestra conducted by Renato Cellini 
and (on one side of DB 9777) 
Licia Albanese, Giuseppe di Stefano, 
Leonard Warren and Patrice Munsel 
Quartette: Dunque é proprior finita 
DB9777/78 Autos only 


BENIAMINO GIGLI 
with Orchestra, Organ and Chorus conducted by 
STANFORD ROBINSON 
Ave Maria — Kahn arr. Geehl 
With Orchestra and Chorus 
Oh grande sommo Dio—diVeroli arr. Geehl DB21524 


SENA JURINAG 
and the GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
conducted by FRITZ BUSCH 
Aria: Zeffiretti lusinghieri 
with DOROTHY McNEIL, ALEXANDER YOUNG 
RICHARD LEWIS 
Quartetto: André ramingo e soto 
Both from “ Idomeneo”” — Mozart DB21525 


MASTER BILLY NEELY 
The Coventry Carol; The First Mercy B 10373 


MARIO LANZA 
O come, all ye faithful 
Oh! little town of Bethlehem DA 2019 
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% MICROGROOVE 
> FLEXIBLE 

> SILENT SURFACES 


Many whose musical associations with Christmas are of a more serious 
nature will find in the following selections works outstandingly appropriate 





BACH, Johann Sebastian 
(1685-1750) 

CHRISTMAS ORATORIO 

Soloists and Chorus of the Stuttgart Choral Soc. 

and Swabian Symph. Orch. Hans Grischkat, 

cond. 4-12” records. PLP 201-1 to 201-4 

MAGNIFICAT IN D 

Reinhart Chorus of Zurich, Winterthur City 

Orch. and Mixed Chorus. Walter were” 

LP 


cond. 
No. 51 Jachzet Gott in allen Landen. 
No. 189 Meine Seele Ruhmt und Priest. 
PLP 235 
No. 112 Der Herr ist mein getreuer Hirt. 
No. 185 Barmherziges Herze der ewigen Liebe. 
Bach Orch. of Stuttgart, Hans Grischkat, cond. 
PLP 236 


No. 9 Es ist das Heil uns kommen her. 

No. 137 Lobe den Herren, den machtigen 
Konig der Ehren. Soloists with The Stuttgart 
Choral Soc., Bach Orch. of Stuttgart, Hans 
Grischkat, cond. PLP 237 


BEETHOVEN, Ludwig van 
(1770-1827) 

ORATORIO—* CHRIST ON THE MOUNT 

OF OLIVES ”’ (Op. 85) 

Soloists and the Vienna Kammerchor, Vienna 

State Opera Orch., H. Swoboda, cond. 


CLP 1135 
BUXTEHUDE, Dietrich 
(1637-1707) 
MAGNIFICAT : 
CANTATA, Alles was ihr tut PLP 230 


CORRELLI, Arcangelo (1653-1713) 
CHRISTMAS CONCERTO (CONCERTO 
GROSSO No. 8 in C Minor) 
Vienna Symphony Orch, Anton Heiller, cond. 
SONATA IN D MINOR-—Janos Starker, 
“cello. Marilyn Mayer, piano. 
(Vivaldi—concerto in D for ’cello and piano) 
PLP 54 


VIVALDI (1675-1741) 

DIXIT 

Soloists, Choral, Ensemble and Chamber 
Orchestra of the Scuola Veneziana, Angelo 
Ephrikian, cond. PLP537 


NIXA RECORD CO. LTD., 35 Portland Place, London, W.1. 





HAYDN, Franz Joseph (1732-1809) 


MISSA SOLEMNIS IN D MINOR 

“Lord Nelson Mass ”’ 

Soloists, the Akademie Chorus, Vienna—The 

Vienna Symph. Orch., Jonathan Sternberg, 

cond. HLP 2004 

MISSA CELLENSIS IN C 

“* Mariazellermesse ”’ 

Soloists, the Akademie Chorus, Vienna—The 

Vienna Symph. Orch., Dr. Hans Gillesberger, 

cond. HLP 2011 

MISSA SOLEMNIS IN B FLAT 

“* Harmoniemesse ”’ 

Soloists and Orch. Society of Vienna, Alex 

Larsen, cond. PLP 541 

THE CREATION (Die Schopfungsmesse) 

Soloists with The Vienna State Opera Chorus 

and Isolde Ahlgrimm, cembalo—The Vienna 

Philharmonic Orch., Clemens Krauss, cond. 
HLP 2005-1 to 2005-3 


DES PRES, Josquin (1445-1521) 
DE PROFUNDIS CLAMARI AD 
AVE MARIA 


LASSUS, Orlando (c. 1530-1594) 


LAMENTATIONS OF THE PROPHET 
JEREMIAH 
Dessoff Choirs, Paul Boepple, conductor 


aa: 3 


MONTEVERDI, Claudio 

(1567-1643) 
LAUDATE DOMINUM (Psalm for Five 
Voices) 
UT QUEANT (Lauda for Two Voices) 
BEATUS VIR (Psalm for Six Voices) 


Soloists with the Chamber Orch. of the Scuola © 


Veneziana, Angelo Ephrikian, cond. PLP 536 


MOZART, Wolfgang Amadeus 
(1756-1791) 

GREAT MASS IN C MINOR (K.427) 

Soloists with the Akademie Chorus of Vienna— 

The Vienna Symph. Orch., Mienhard van 

Zallinger, cond. 2-12” records. HLP 2006-1-2 





to such a mood. They include Bach’s magnificent Christmas Oratorio, 
the exquisite Christmas Concerto of Corelli, and many other works of 
direct religious inspiration. Apart from this, on their musical merit alone, 
these records will be wanted by all whose tastes extend beyond the realms of the 
familiar. The inclusion of such composers as Josquin Des Pres, Schutz 
and Palestrina in the Nixa Catalogue reflects the Company’s desire to 
provide music lovers with lesser-known works of musical beauty, quality 
and importance . 
334 microgroove records. 


. . and on Nixa they enjoy the advantage of being on 






PALESTRINA, Giovanni Pierluigi da 
(1525-1595) 
MAGNIFICAT AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ORCHESTRAL PIECES. The Period Choral 
Society, Robert Strassburg, cond. PLP 513 


PERGOLESI, Giovanni Battista 
(1710-1735) 

“STABAT MATER ” 

Anna Maria Augenstein, soprano; Hetty 

Plumacher, alto. The Stuttgart Choral Society 

and The Ton-Studio Orch., Hans Grischkat, 

cond. PLP 530 


SCHUTZ, Heinrich 
(1585-1672) 

THE PASSION ACCORDING TO ST. 
MATTHEW AND 2 MOTETS: Die Worte 
der Abenmahleinsetzung. Soloists and Chorus 
of the Stuttgart Choral Society, Hans Grischkat, 
cond. 2-12” records. PLP 203-1, 203-2 
THE PASSION ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN 
The Stuttgart Choral Society. Hans Grischkat, 
cond. PLP 226 
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Works occupying two or more twelve- 
inch LP discs, available in albums with 
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of the Kreutzer recording ; the performance 
is notable for its vigour, for the progressive- 
ness of its thought, and for the nice atmo- 
sphere and ensemble which give the sound 
a true ring. The rather awkward texture of 
the second movement is handled with a 
sort of kind firmness. The “little’’ G major 
(No. 8, Op. 30, No. 3) is of equal standard, 
but the pressing I have heard developed 
some rather distressing pitch-wobbles. Lest 
my ear be misled and my mind be indulging 
in fantasy, I took the record off my Decca 
machine and played it on a new H.M.V. 
reproducer, where the wobbles were still 
apparent, though less obtrusive than on the 
other. 


xBRAHMS. String Quartet, No. 2 in 
A minor, Op. 51, No. 2. Hollywood 
String Quartet. Capitol CTL7021 
(12 in., 39s. 6d.). 

A letter will be found in the correspondence 
column in which I quote some information 
received from readers about the Mercury 
recording of Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an 
Exhibition, issued here last month by H.M.V. 
One of my correspondents said he thought 
that Capitol was about to use a system 
similar to that of Mercury. Whether that is 
so or not this Capitol recording of Brahms’ 
A minor String Quartet—in itself a most 
welcome issue—has a remarkable depth 
and sonority and is very life-like. As an 
indication of the volume at which it should 
be played, it should be noted that no 
marking above forte appears in the first 
movement and in the last movement there 
are only four brief passages marked double 
forte. 

The two String Quartets of Op. 51—the 
other is the better known C minor, issued 
last month by Decca, played by the Vegh 
Quartet (LXT2710)—were composed in 
1873, the year of the St. Anthony Variations 
for Orchestra, and show the first fruits of the 
forty-year-old composer’s further study of 
counterpoint. Yet the A minor Quartet 
conceals this added mastery in a generally 
lyrical quality that allies the work to the 
Second Symphony, the C minor being akin to 
the First Symphony. 

The first movement, Allegro non troppo, with 
its typical arching arpeggio main theme, 
contains, in its second subject, one of 
Brahms’ most lovely tunes. (It is a pity 
that the leader makes his ritardando too late 
in introducing this tune.) The fine quality 
of the recording shows almost everywhere 
in the perfect clarity of the parts, and I 
particularly noticed how well the dark tone 
of the viola, melodically here above the 
second violin, told on the repetition of this 
tune, although the lusingando accompani- 
ment on the first violin is somewhat obscured. 

The Hollywood String Quartet’s concep- 
tion of Brahms is perhaps rather in line with 
that of Toscanini, but there is plenty of 
emotional feeling in the slow movement 
(Andante moderato) and the requisite grace in 
the third movement (quasi minuetto moderato). 
The Minuet tune falls into three bar 
phrases and with it is contrasted a quick 
duple, and contrapuntal, section. After a 
brief repeat of the Minuet, Brahms returns 
to the allegretto vivace, combining in it both 
his themes, and again we have reason to 
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bless the perfect clarity of the recording. 
The Finale (allegro non assai), with its cross- 
rhythms and syncopations suddenly ironed 
out in the coda, piu vivace, is brilliantly done. 
I played, after listening to this disc, the 
Columbia recording of the work made by 
the Busch String Quartet. The interpretation 
I like better; but the loss in the matter of 
true dynamic values is apparent, and also the 
lack of a well defined and solid bass, and of 
inner clarity of the parts. At the same time 
the tone of the first violin, in its upper 
reaches (always a danger spot in chamber 
music recordings), is sometimes far from 
pleasant in the new recording. This diffi- 
culty will, of course, be solved, but it is at 
present a barrier to complete enjoyment. 
A. 


*xMENDELSSOHN : RAVEL. _ Trio 
No. 1 in D minor, Op. 49. Trio 
in A minor. Artur Rubinstein 


(piano), Jascha Heifetz (violin), 
Gregor Piatigorsky (’cello). 


H.M.V. ALProog (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 
Ravel Trio on SP DBog620-2. 

There is never a moment of doubt about 
the superlative quality of the individual 
playing—the masterly phrasing, and the 
control, and the profound understanding of 
the music. But in the Ravel work at least, 
I miss something of the cohesion one found 
in the Trieste Trio’s recording (on H.M.V. 
C3607-9, reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE of 
May 1951). Here we have a gathering of 
three soloists. There are, perhaps, con- 
tributory reasons for this slightly un- 
comfortable effect. Ravel’s scoring for 
what is admittedly a rather intransigent 
medium tends to spikiness: American 
records have a way of sounding shrill on 
English reproducers, and this one does so 
more than usual, for it is the first of the 
new H.M.V. and Columbia long-players 
I have heard to justify the faintest criticism 
from the point of view of mechanical re- 
production. This, as a record-pressing, is 
a little under the high standard hitherto 
set and maintained. Even so, despite a 
slight under-hum and some crackles, there 
are remarkable clarity and brilliance ; I 
was reminded of the acoustics of the Royal 
Festival Hall, with its glaring insistence on 
perfection of detail and its unwillingness to 
blend and blur colours into romantic half- 
lights. Cohesion of sound is somewhat 
lacking. The Ravel-quality of the first 
movement is well represented; in the 
second Rubinstein is particularly good but 
Heifetz’s tone stands apart from his 
colleagues’: there is a nice forte quality 
without noisiness. The third movement 
shows off Piatigorsky. In the finale the 
sound is richer, with greater homogeneity. 

The Mendelssohn D minor has not been 
issued before in this recording, and the last 
rival seems to be the famous one by Cortot- 
Thibaud-Casals. Here cohesion is rather 
better, though piano tone (on an American 
Steinway, dare one guess ?) is rather brittle 
and Heifetz still dominates the partnership. 
The performance is magnificent—authori- 
tative, played con amore but without a trace 
of sentimentality, and containing some 
lovely ’cello work. To my ears, the second 
movement—so typical of Mendelssohn—is 
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worth the whole record for itself alone, so 
exquisitely is it played. The stormy open- 
ing, the rapid scherzo, the rhythmic finale 
are admirably realised, but the real music 
lies in this recording of the slow movement. 


*xHAYDN: MOZART. String Quartet 
in F major, Op. 3, No. 5. String 
Quartet No. 6 in B flat major, 
K.159. Griller String Quartet. 
Decca LX3087 (10 in., 29s. 6d.). 

This early Haydn string quartet is, I see, 
available to special order on H.M.V. 
DB5244-5, played by the Bloch Quartet. 
I have not heard it : but however good 
it may be the day for such things on 78’s 
is past and I should now find it intolerable 
to have breaks in the movements. 

Melodic interest in the F major is still 
very much concentrated in the first violin 
part, but it is a most attractive little werk 
with much sparkle and humour in the 
two outer movements (Presto and Scherzando) 
and great charm not only in the celebrated 
Serenade (an unabashed violin solo with 
pizzicato accompaniment) but also in the 
Trio of the Minuet. 

The recording is excellent (if you allow 
for a slight keenness of tone on the top line 
of the first movement) and so is the balance. 
Sydney Griller plays the slow movement 
with great delicacy and beauty of tone 
—his is a thoroughly romantic inter- 
pretation—and the only very slightly 
disturbing thing here is the ping of the 
’cellist’s low G, which is too obtrusive. 

The early Mozart string quartet on the 
reverse, an admirable choice, is one of a 
set of six composed in 1772 when Mozart, 
then only sixteen, was staying in Milan. 
It has much more interest in the inner parts 
than Haydn’s F major, which was written 
in the composer’s twenty-eighth year, but 
Haydn, of course, was blazing a trail from 
which Mozart profited. There are only 
three movements, an Andante grazioso, 
imbued with the melancholy we know so 
well in Mozart’s music, followed by an 
almost violent Allegro in G minor, full of 
emotional unrest, and that by a Haydnesque 
Rondo (Allegro grazioso) which is not on 
quite the same level—the tremolo passages 
are weak—but which contain a sad little 
episode in tune with the predominant feeling 
in the work. This quartet, like the other, 
is very well played and equally welk 
recorded. ALR. 


*RUBBRA. String Quartet No. 2 in E 
flat major, Op. 73. Griller String 
Quartet. Decca LX3088 (10 in., 
2gs. 6d.). 

Rubbra is now winning in public esteem 
the slow and sure recognition that is 
appropriate to the beauty and reserve of his 
music. The gramophone, too, is beginning 
to play its part; the Violin Sonata, solitary 
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for so long, was joined only a few months 
ago by the Fifth Symphony, and now comes 
a masterly performance of the Second String 
Quartet. 

The work is wholly characteristic. It was 
written for the Grillers, who play it here ; 
and intended originally for the Cheltenham 
Festival of 1951, though a delay in delivery 
necessarily postponed the actual first per- 
formance to May of this year. 

The weight of the music is all in the first 
and third movements. Though marked 
allegro moderato, the first only grows gradually 
to this out of an initial—and sustained— 
impression of grave beauty. The brief 
Scherzo—more forceful than fanciful— 
comes second ; the description “‘ polimetrice’’ 
is a reflection of the composer’s technical 
method of writing the four parts with 
independent barring and rhythm, but the 
effect on the ear is limited to that of a 
general busyness. 

Relative simplicity returns in the third 
movement, an extended Cavatina—the con- 
notation being distinctly that of Beethoven 
rather than of Raff. Emotionally, the 
climax is here ; though the comparatively 
short Finale completes the pattern of the 
work as a whole. 

In its totality it is a moving work ; many 
facets of beauty in music are displayed, if 
none of ‘‘ advanced ”’ quartet writing. The 
Grillers give a sensitive and completely 
finished performance, which is presented in 
a favourable light by the bright and forward 
recording. In every respect, a most welcome 
newcomer, M.M. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


*BACH : FRANCK. Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor (Peters, Vol. 2, 
No. 9). Chorale No. 3 in A minor. 
Fernando Germani (organ). H.M.V. 
DLPioo2 (10 in., 26s. 6d.). SP: 
C3984-5 and C3580-1. Recorded in 
Westminster Cathedral. 

The Bach Prelude and Fugue was reviewed 
previously by L.S. in the June, 1950, issue. 
Discussing the performance, he wrote: 

“That fine organist, Germani, gives a 
massive performance, not concerning him- 
self with trying to create the effect of the 
18th century baroque organ, but using all 
the resources of a big modern instrument to 
present the work with sonorous dignity. 
However, Westminster Cathedral is not the 
ideal place from which to record : the heavy 
reverberation turns organo pleno passages into 
resonant mush—the semiquavers at the 
opening of the Prelude, for example, are 
hopelessly-blurred. A word of praise is due 
to the recording, which takes an awe- 
inspiring weight of sound without a trace of 
distortion.” 

A.R., reviewing the Franck work earlier 
in June, 1947, said: ‘‘I do not think we 
have ever before had a recording of the 
organ so faithful as this: and the engineers 
are to be heartily congratulated on placing 
the microphones so that just the right 
amount of echo is picked up in this vast 
building. Fernando Germani_ himself 
calculates the length of that echo splendidly 
and of his playing one can only say that it 
is superb.” 
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BRAHMS. Rhapsody in B minor, Op. 
79, No.1. Walter Gieseking (piano). 
Columbia LX1561 (12 in., gs. 84d.). 

It is curious that while the Brahms G minor 
Rhapsody is available in many different 
recordings, its B minor companion, which is 
at least as satisfactory a work, seems to be 
at present obtainable only on LP. 

All the more welcome, then, is the present 
almost flawless record. Gieseking plays the 
quieter sections with his characteristic 
pearly gentleness, and summons up enough 
fire to deal effectively with the sections 
requiring it; even those death-trap left- 
hand triplets get nearly the attack and 
precision of their opposite numbers in the 
right hand. Whether the omission of the 
initial but observation of both the inner 
repeats gives the music its most convincing 
shape is open to question ; but the technical 
excellence of the recording is not—the 
piano tone is full and clean throughout, and 
in those respects matches Gieseking’s style 
most acceptably. M. 


CHOFIN. Etudes in C sharp minor, 
Op. 10, No. 4 : F minor, Op. 25, 
No. 2 : E major, Op. 10, No. 3. 
Alfred Cortot (piano). H.M.V. 
DB21521 (12 in., gs. 84d.). 

The exquisite E major Etude comes to us 
as if played by a lifelong Chopin-lover 
dreaming over earlier performances. Not 
every note corresponds exactly to what 
Chopin printed ; but the music is extra- 
ordinary Chopin-like in spirit. In less 
experienced and musicianly hands the 
rubato might appear excessive ; in Cortot’s 
it has a nostalgic quality that I find irresist- 
ible—an entrancing voice speaking intimate 
musical secrets into my ear. And what 
beautiful tone! From the C sharp minor 
Cortot removes all the spectacular athletic- 
ism to which it is frequently subjected, and 
gives us instead a flowing, smooth texture, 
without bitterness or hardness of any kind. 
In the F minor he is gentle in his contem- 
plations ; this is the best playing of the 
record. H.F. 


*xDEBUSSY. Preludes, Book 1. Alfred 
Cortot (piano). H.M.V. BLP1006 

(10 in., 29s. 6d.). SP: DB9578-82. 
W.R.A. reviewed the standard 78 r.p.m. 
pressings of this recording in February, 1951. 
He was pleased to hear the artist’s assured 
poise and his perfect clarity, so necessary 


with Debussy: on the technical aspect he: 


preferred a slightly lower level of tone in 

some of the pieces, although he admitted 

that the sound conformed with his con- 
ception of a piano. 

CRESPO : PONCE. Nortefia: Rondo 
ona Theme by Sor. Andres Segovia 
(guitar). Columbia LB1go (10 in., 
6s. 53d.). ; ; 

Segovia’s exquisite artistry is here devoted 
to music from Latin America. The Argen- 
tinian Nortena, in Crespo’s version, is a slow 
and stately dance, coloured by agreeable 
harmonic twists and by an exploitation of 
the resources of guitar technique ; even the 
body of the instrument, as well as its string- 
work, is called on to coutribute to the music. 

Mexico is represented rather less win- 
ningly by Ponce’s Rondo. The composer is 
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regarded highly in his native country, but 
has the misfortune to be known in Europe 
only by his Estrellita ; and the present 
offering, which not even Segovia can make 
sound other than inoffensively dull, musi 
surely be equally unrepresentative. But it 
should not dissuade the guitarist’s admirers 
from acquiring this disc, which for one side 
at least is a fascinating addition to his 
recorded repertory. M.M. 


*xSCHONBERG. Three Pieces, Op. 11: 
Six Little Pieces, Op. 19: Five 
Pieces, Op. 23: Suite for Piano, 
Op. 25: Two Pieces, Op. 33. Else 
Kraus (piano). Esquire TW14-001 
(12 in., 39s. 6d.). 

The compendious record contains Schén- 
berg’s complete works for solo piano. By 
classical standards it is, of course, a small 
output, quantitatively, for the long working 
life of a composer with no observable 
particular dislike for the piano above other 
instruments ; but it lacks nothing whatever 
in intellectual concentration. 

Schénberg’s early works, written effect- 
ively in a heavily romantic style, have made 
it clear that the motivating force behind his 
later styles is certainly not that of inability 
to write more normal music, whatever else 
it may be. If it is, as perhaps it is reasonable 
to think, a penetrating intellectual absorp- 
tion in the mechanics of note-combination 
that develops gradually into an ebsession, it 
is illustrated most adequately in progress 
through the twenty-one pieces on this 
record. 

The early period produced no piano 
works ; the first music here represented is 
the Three Pieces of Op. 11, which burst on 
an astonished world in 1909. The writing 
was on the wall—already Schénberg had in 
them turned away from the anchorage of 
any dimly recognisable relationship to the 
classical key-system ; though the atonality 
was as yet unsystematised, and not above 
making use of thematic relationship. 

The sketches of Op. 19 wavered in even 
this latter loyalty ; and by Op. 23, in 1922, 
a new system of formally organising the 
twelve notes of the chromatic scale into an 
artificial relationship, based on absolute 
equality of use as between cach other 
(‘‘ equality of misery,” it might be called), 
had begun to influence Schénberg’s style. 

This ‘‘ twelve-tone ’’ system—an Ameri- 
canism for ‘‘ twelve-note ’’ that is unfortu- 
nately also current English usage—entirely 
dominates the music of Schénberg’s maturity, 
represented here by the Suite of Op. 25, 
and by Op. 33. The domination, exercised 
in the name of liberty from the shackles of 
the classical key-system, exceeds in the 
extent of its restrictive practices any 


‘limitations imposed by the most slavish 


adherence to the old-fashioned method ; 
and indeed appears to some of us to have 
become, in Schénberg’s case, an end in 
itself, rather than a vehicle for the expression 
of musical impulse. 

The fascination of this music, and this 
record, for the student of musical mechanics 
is clear. Whether either can be recom- 
mended with as much assurance to the 
listener less concerned with technical theory 
than with the quality of any music that 
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Colleetors’ Corner’s 


Operatic & Vocal catalogue continued 





IRMGAARD SEEFRIED (Soprano) GERARD SOUZAY (Baritone) 
C76 D. Giovanni : Batti/Figaro : Voi che sapete ... ns D606 Faure—Clair de lune and Arpege 
Schubert—Nacht and Traume and Auf dem Wasser ... 6/5 D618 Schubert—Nacht und Traume and Wanderer an Mond 
Mozart—Kleine Spinnerin and Einsam ging ich newt D633 Tchaikovsky—Qui brula d’amour and Pendant le bal 
Mozart—Ungluckliche Liebe and Das Traumbild 6/ MARIANO STABILE (Baritone) 
Mozart—Ridente la calma and An chloe . we «=f C1094 Don Pasquale : Buffo duet. w. Lawrence 
Mozart-Brahms—Wiegenlieder ... ae ae T6100 Falstaff : Signore, Signore, v'assista. w. Poli 
Schubert—Wiegenlied and Heidenroslein ane a 6 MARIA STADER (So 
Creation (Haydn) : recit. and With verdure clad... H4056 M ( eae K.418 
M. Flute : Ich fuhls/Figaro : Vieni non tardar 9/ H4182 > ee Sage oer 'd Neh DB: nah 
Creation (Haydn) : On mighty pens (in German). 2 Pts. ozart=—rer pita. and Nehmt meinen Dan 
Mozart—Abendempfindung, Veilchen, Sensucht 9/8 EBE a (Mezzo Soprano) 
Mozart—Kinderspiel/Zauberer/Warnung/Zufriendenheit 9/8 c97 - “~* dechitcien fin — . 
HVB29 SEMBRICH: duets : Hamlet. Ww. Gogorza/Pasquale. w. os Se os > oe marinar 
Scott "aa Piiogs  SAoU'R santo garaamacitenon : srrienne 
C1748 meusee & JOHNSTON : Cavalleria Rusticana : duet. Linda di Ch [Dalila : Amor i miei 
2 Pts. + 6/10 P30002 = Alceste : Divinita/Orfeo : Che faro .. 
H9IlI11 SIBIRAKOFF : Demon ‘(Rubinstein) : 2arias ... ve D. Carlo : Don fatale/Trovatore : Stride 
CESARE SIEP! (Bass) Semiramide : Quel giorno/Ballo in M : Invocazione .. 
P3i Vespri Siciliani : Palermo/Mefistofele : Son spirito Hi Amico Fritz : Beppe’s Air/Mignon : Non conosci 
D. Carlo : Ella giammai ... Dormiro sol one “as i HI2195 STOCKMAN : Si j’etais Roi : air/Favorita : Vergine 
Nabucco : Tu sul labbro/Ernani : Infelice .., eee : WILHELM STRIENZ (Bass) 
Visione veneziana and Occhi di fata’... “ ee : H9112 Marta : Porterlied/In tiefen Keller __... sai on 
Qui brula d'amour (Tchaikovsky)/Bianca juna ... el H9113 Serail : Ein Liebchen and Bacchus duo. w. Ludwig ... 
eee | SILVERI (Baritone) H11039  Beethoven—Creation’s hymn and Gott, deine Gute ... 
2428 Favorita : Vien Leonora/D. Giovanni : wae ote H11022 Masanielo: Barcarole/Marta: duo. w. Ludwig 
Pagliacci : Prologo. 2 Pts. om we H11024 Zar U. Zimmermann : O sancta justizia 
Otello : Credo/BalloinM: Eri tu ats H12214 Don Carlo : Philip's recit. and aria 
Barbiere : Largo al factotum/Rigoletto : : Cortigiani .. CONCHITA SUPERVIA (Mezzo) 
Faust : Dio possente/Traviata : Di Provenza ... on Figaro : Non so piu and Voi che sapete 
D. Carlo arlo ay on oy : Nemico ? Carmen : Seguedille and Chanson boheme... an 
Passione and Santa Lucia lutana ... = eee ove Carmen : Habanera and Italiana : duo. w. Scattola 
Musica proibita and Occhi di fata one am mm Boheme 
Pescatori di Perle : O Nadir. 2Pts. ... ie 
Favorita : Tanto amor/Re di Lahore : Casto fior 
Gioconda : Monumento/Forza : Urna fatale ... 
Puritani : Per sempre/Ernani : De verd’ anni 
Pr. Igor : Igor's aria/Carmen : Toreador 


Marechiare (Tosti) and Tu, ca nun chiagne eee Falla—Seven popular Spanish songs. @ discs)” 
Barbiere : w. Infantino: All’ idea. 2Pts. ... oes P10109/10 Granados—Tonadillas. (2 discs) 
“ o— eT " eran by om s wee Artists c) P10128 = Printemps (Grieg) and Pel teu amor 
rologo and Act 2 trio (Glynne/Johnston, Matters, etc. Ser SVANHOLM (Tenor) 
H3625 Act I finale. 2 Pes. (Full ensemble and cho.) H6537 Meistersinger : Am stillen Herd and Preislied 
LEO eee eee Nemes iidmerdaae : nae - H21176 Walkure : Schwertarie and Wintersturme _... aoa 
HVA22 Muette de nd Be Cavatine/K. v. Saba : Magische Tone P30047. TADDE!: Re di Lahore : Casto fior/Africana : Adamastor 
HVAS7 = Louise : Gesang v. Paris/William Tell : Sextet oe ons ~~ on a : Provenza 
ODA oO ee acces ood Sitte Gey dream/*" Lilacs "’ and “* Roses "’ ae Oeste : Cnn : Toreador —— 
D206 Gretchaninov, Borodin, and Balakiriev Songs ... ve rovatore alen/Munteanu, tenor : Mi. Flute 
eons SMIRNOFF (Tenor) oe TAGLIAVINI (Tenor) 
Rigol m H6854 Manon : Le reve/Werther : Pourquoi me - cal ? 
HVA49 Tabarro : Hai ben wepeneilies Fr etto: Ladonna ... 5 Elisir d’amore : Lagrima/Rigoletto : Ella mi fu 
Mefistofele : Giunto/Romeo and J. : A leve-col Tosca : Recondita armonia and E lucevan 2 
LEONID somnorr ome ) sriMay Night? Sleep air sn H6869 Africana : Paradiso/Arlesiana : Lamento : 
r 
HVBI9 Manon: Reve/Pearl Fishers : Je crois entendre -- 22/11 30022, TAJO : Mozart—Questa bella mano and Aspri rimorsi 
HVB45 _—s Raphael : My heart trembles/Russalka : Cavatine |.. 22/11 a: TAUBER (Tenor) 


Schubert—Lindenbaum and Wegweiger 
BERNHARDT SONNERSTEDT (Baritone) P9023 Schubert—Nussbaum/Silcher-Lorelei A i 
H3925 Schubert—Prometheus and Erikonig... . 6/10 Zigeunerbron : Flotter Geist/Zigeunerliebe : air 
H1I2185/6 Wolf—3 Michelangelo lieder and Anakreons Grab axe 19/5 Beethoven—Creation’ 's hymn |Netherland hymn 
— SOUZAY (Baritone) and M 
Long Playing : Faure and Schubert song recital 3 oan ein wunderbares on Pletal ‘d’amour 
Long Playing : Ravel—Histoires naturelles and Falla Zauberflote : Bildnisarie/Serail : Wie ——— 
—7 Popular Spanish songs 29/6 Hoffmann : Kleinzach and Act 2 aria 
Long Playing : Operatic and (Debussy, Ravel) songs Tzarevitch : Willst du and Wolgalied . 
ure—Horizon Chimerique. Cycle 8 P20444 DonGiovanni : Dalla sua pace and II mio tesoro 
Gounod—Ma belle rebelle, A la brise, etc. eee ale Joseph : Joseph’s air/Creation : Native worth 
Debussy—Fetes Galantes. Cycle / Carmen: La fleur/Zauberflote : Bildnisarie 
Berenice : Trai ceppi/Beethoven—in questa tomba « Collection of German Volkslieder. (6 discs) ... 
Debussy—La grotte and Mandoline je “ae 8 Freischutz : recit. and Durch die Walder 
Faure—En sourdine and Apres une reve pa ne R. Strauss—Allerseelen and Ich trage meine Minne 








: Musetta’s valse/Faust : Siebel’s air 
Cenerentola : duo/Italiana : Quartet. w. Bettoni, etc. 
Barbiere : Una voce poco fa (original key) 

Carmen : Card scene. w. Vavon and Bernadet pon 
Carmen : Act 2 Carmen-Jose duos. w. Micheletti ... 
Barbiere : Original lesson scene. 2 Pts. 











C—Columbia ; D—Decca ; H—H.M.V. ; P—Parlophone ; T—Telefunken. 
Home customers : please add 2/- post-packing on each total order. 
Safe postal delivery guaranteed. 
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With the introduction by E.M.I. of L/P on H.M.V., Columbia, N\\\ 
M.G.M. and Parlophone, the Record Collecting fraternity have \ 
been presented with a far greater repertoire of world famous 
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finally survives the creaking apparatus of its 
own expression, is less certain; little 
musical pleasure of the more normal variety 
can be guaranteed, without some misgiving, 
to even the adventurous purchaser willing 
to take a chance. Edward Clark, who has 
spent many years in forwarding the cause 
of music in this style, refers in his authorita- 
tive notes on the record sleeve to the 
“lucidity and gaiety ’”’ of Op. 33 ; but the 
reader may perhaps usefully be warned that 
the words should be understood strictly in 
a relative sense. 

Else Kraus’s playing of the intimidating 
collection seems to be wholly adequate ; as 
is the recording, though the surface is a 
little rough, and occasional blasting tends 
to throw the needle forward a few grooves. 
But few listeners unarmed with a score will 
notice the elision in the music; markings 
of ‘‘ Walzer’’ and ‘‘ Schwungvoll’’ do not in 
themselves create a rhythmic logic, nor an 
involved harmonic theory a harmonic logic 
that is perceptible to the ear alone. In any 
case, the prospective purchaser must know 
that if he allows this record to invade his 
home he is ensuring a degree of elation, or 
exasperation, as the case may be, that will 
not be affected by a few surface blasts. M.M. 


OPERATIC AND SONGS 


*xBACH. Cantata No. 80, Ein’ Feste 
Burg ist unser Gott. Maja Weis- 
Osborn (soprano), Hilde Réssl- 
Majdan (alto), Kurt Equiluz (tenor), 
Walter Berry (bass). Akademie 
Choir and Vienna Chamber Orch- 
estra (Prohaska). Nixa BLP308 
(12 in., 39s. 6d.). 

Even among the riches of Bach’s over 
two hundred cantatas, Ein’ Feste Burg is 
outstanding as one of his most glorious 
achievements: on Luther’s stirring tune 
Bach built a magnificent structure scored 
for what was clearly a festival orchestra— 
two oboes, three trumpets and timpani, in 
addition to strings and organ. The focal 
points of the work are the two epic choruses 
—No. 1 a vocal fugue based on the chorale’s 
opening line, against which high trumpets, 
answered canonically at one bar’s distance 
in the bass, announce the full chorale-tune, 
and No. 5 a chorale-fantasy suggestive of 
the struggle against Satan’s power, with 
Luther’s tune, sung in unison by all the 
voices, standing as an impregnable fortress 
against the assailing waves of instrumental 
semiquavers. The other movements, with 
the exception of the final unadorned chorale, 
in fact come from a much earlier cantata, 
but there is no trace of any disunity of 
idiom, and the chromatic ending to the 
penultimate movement (a duet for contralto 
and tenor. with interweaving parts for 
violin and oboe da caccia) is remarkable 
for its mature expressive style. 

As always when a masterpiece receives its 
first recording, I approached this issue with 
some trepidation, for big choral works are 
notoriously difficult to balance, and there 
still is incomplete agreement to-day about 
the correct way to perform Bach (I carefully 
avoid using the clumsy term Auffiihrungspraxis 
which some pedants are trying to foist on 
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to us). I am happy to say that there is no 
need for fears on any score, for the inter- 
pretation is admirably musical as well as 
scholarly, the standard of performance is 
high, and the recording (save for a little 
distortion at the end) is very good. The 
big sound has been well captured and 
balanced, yet the instrumental lines and the 
words remain clear throughout. The 
soloists are all entirely acceptable (the 
soprano indeed considerably more than 
that), and the chorus, if a bit syllabic and 
prone to over-accentuation in the opening 
chorus (especially the tenors), is vigorous, 
tidy and well in tune always. My one 
serious criticism concerns the second move- 
ment, in which the strings have been grossly 
over-recorded, not only producing an 
unpleasantly harsh tone but also obscuring 
the solo bass. With this one reservation, I 
would heartily recommend this welcome re- 
cording of one of music’s masterpieces. L.S. 


*BACH. Easter Oratorio. Maja Weis- 
Osborn (soprano), Kurt Equiluz 
(tenor), Hilde Réssl-Majdan (alto), 
Walter Berry (bass), Helmut 
Wobitsch (trumpet), Akademie 
Chorus and Vienna Chamber 
Orchestra (Prohaska). Nixa BLP 
307 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 


It was an admirable idea of Nixa to 
make available in this country the Van- 
guard recording of the Easter Oratorio, 
one of the least known of Bach’s larger 
choral works, and from which there has been 
recorded before only the Adagio of the 
Sinfonia (as a fill up on the spare side of the 
Cimarosa Concerto for oboe and orchestra, 
Columbia DX1138). The sleeves give an 
excellent account both of the history of the 
work and of the music itself, printing also 
the German text with an English translation. 

Chorus and orchestra approximate in 
size to the forces Bach had at his disposal 
and wherever possible the authentic instru- 
ments have been employed ; the trumpets, 
played by three members of the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra with Helmut 
Wobitsch at their head, being modern 
reproductions of those in use in Bach’s 
time. The continuo is provided by string 
bass and harpsichord, not organ. The 
original text for the first duet and chorus 
was ‘‘ Komnt, gehet und laufet’’ (‘‘ Come, go 
and run’’) altered by Bach, as Schweitzer 
says, to the more animated ‘‘ Komnt eilet 
und laufet’’ (‘‘ Come, hasten and run’’) 
and this sense of haste and of running are 
expressed vividly in the quick opening 
section of the work, in which trumpets and 
oboes play a prominent part. The record- 
ing reproduces these very well and also the 
remarkable bubbling bassoon part, the 
whole section having a delightful springy 
rhythm and an excellent balance. In the 
Adagio, which looks back to the sufferings 
of the Saviour, the solo oboe has none of 
the mellow appeal of the Goossens tone 
but is rather piercing and shrill: nearer, 
in fact, to what it is thought the oboe 
sounded like in Bach’s day and perfectly 
right for this solo. It is a pity that the 
moment the soloists (Peter and John) enter 
the orchestra retires into the distance, 
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giving the effect of two unrelated planes of 
sound: the balance with the chorus is also 
not good. All is well in the recitative- 
quartet, with continuo, that follows (a 
beautiful page) in which Mary (soprano) 
and Mary Magdalene (contralto) are the 
other two participants. Maja Weis-Osborn 
tackles her long and difficult aria, with 
flute solo, valiantly, but sounds exhausted 
at the end. Her tone is pure, but the 
melodic line needs to be drawn firmer and 
her instrusive ‘‘h”’ is irritating. The next 
aria is a beautiful lullaby sung by Peter 
with accompaniment for two recorders 
(flites a bec) and two muted violins. Lovely 
on paper, it is one of those things hard to 
achieve successfully ; the vocal part lies high 
—Kurt Equiluz deals with it well but has 
to resort to falsetto once—and the recorders 
will not be subdued. With a little imagina- 
tion, however and some knob twisting, one 
can hear what Bach had in mind. Soprano 
and contralto distort a bit in the ensuing 
recitative-arioso, well sung though it is, 
and Hilde Réssl-Majdan keeps a fine line 
in her aria after this. Walter Berry is a 
good bass and sings his recitative very well 
and the work ends with a radiantly joyful 
chorus in which there is again some dis- 
tortion but a better balance with the 
orchestra than in the opening chorus. The 
performance, in general, is worthy of praise, 
the recording variable: but in spite of 


imperfections I much enjoyed this disc. 
A. 


CIMAROSA : ROSSINI. Perdonate, 
signor mio from “Il Matrimonio 
Segreto,’’ Act 1. Ah donate il caro 
sposo from “II Signor Bruschino.”’ 
Alda Noni (soprano). Orchestra 
Sinfonica di Torino della Radio 
Italiana (Basile). Parlophone R30050 
(12 in., gs. 84d.). 

Alda Noni sang the part of Sofia in a 
broadcast of J] Signor Bruschino given in the 
Third Programme last January, and it is 
safe to say that few people in this country 
had heard the little one-act opera buffa before. 
Rossini wrote it in 1813, when he was 
twenty-one, and it had its first performance 
during that year at the Venice Carnival, 
only being revived, through the agency of 
Offenbach, thirty-four years later, much to 
the composer’s amusement. 

The plot turns on the fact that Sofia’s 
guardian has betrothed her by correspond- 
ence to the son of Signor Bruschino, an old 
friend of his, thereby frustrating the hopes 
of her true love Florville. He impersonates 
the son successfully until the father turns up 
and disowns him. But Sofia’s guardian 
refuses to believe Florville is not young 
Bruschino and asks Sofia to intercede with 
Papa. This she does in the aria here 
recorded, which has an obdbligato part for 
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English horn, and is in two sections, slow 
and fast. Alda Noni sings it both neatly and 
accurately and with a nicely recorded 
accompaniment. Her sense of fun, which 
we so much enjoyed in Don Pasquale at the 
Cambridge Theatre, has more scope in the 
aria from Jl Matrimonio Segreto in which the 
younger of two sisters, who has secretly 
contracted a marriage with one of her 
father’s employees, refuses the advances of 
a certain Count Robinson. Alda Noni 
delightfully points the words, “I have no 
wish to be a lady. ... If they talk to me in 
French, I don’t know how to say ‘ Monsieur’; 
if in English, all I can understand is 
‘auduidu,’ and I don’t know a word of 
German !”’ 

The recording on this side becomes a 
little coarse but the singing is equally good 
and the disc, one pleasantly off the beaten 
track. A.R. 


*xBORODIN: MOUSSORGSKY. Prince 
Galitzky’s Aria (Act 1) : Kontchak’s 
Aria (Act 2) from “ Prince Igor.”’ 
Varlaam’s Song (Act 1): Farewell 
and Death of Boris (Act 4) from 
‘“‘ Boris Godounov.”” Boris Christoff 
(bass). Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Dobrowen). H.M.V. BLP1003 (10 in., 
2gs. 6d.). 

The Farewell and Death of Boris were 
available on DB6935 and DB21097, the 
reviews were by A.R. and L.S. in October, 
1949, and October, 1950, respectively. 


Prince Galitzky’s Aria appeared on DB21127, 
reviewed by L.S. in the November, 1950, 


issue, and Kontchak’s Aria, on DB21262, 
followed in the June, 1951, issue, reviewed 
by J.F. In all cases these records were 
greeted without reservation as the work of 
a truly fine artist, backed by excellent 
orchestral and choral accompaniment and 
blessed with good recording. 


*xDELIBES. Lakmé. 
Lakmé Mado Robin (sop.) 
Gérald Libero de Luca (ten.) 
Nikalantha Jean Borthayre (bar.) 
Frédéric Jacques Jansen (bar.) 
Mallika Agnes Disney (Cont.) 
Ellen Claudine Collart (sop.) 

Mistress Benson Jane Perriat 

(mezzo-sop. ) 
Simone Lemaitre (sop.) 
Hadji Pierre Germain (ten.) 
Domben Edmond Chastenet (ten.) 

Marchand Chinois 
Camille Rouquetty (ten.) 
Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Opéra-Comique, Paris (Sebastien). 
Artistic Direction—Max de Rieux. 
Decca LXT2738-40 (12 in., 118s. 6d.). 
Only a specialised student of French 
opera of the mid-nineteenth century could 
properly relate Delibes’s Lakmé to its period. 
Written in 1879, it was produced in Paris in 
1883 (the year of Franck’s Chasseur Maudit), 
when the composer was 47. The following 
year saw on the stage Massenet’s Manon, 
Massenet then being 42; Saint-Saéns’ 
Samson et Dalila dates from 1877. In 1883 
we are standing at the door of Franck’s 
great years, with d’Indy, his guide and 
usher, composing nobly, and Lalo at last 
making his success, and Debussy about to 
win the Prix de Rome with I.’Enfant Prodigue. 


Rose 
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In every way, Lakmé is a fine representative 
of French music of the period, with its high 
stage-tradition and its warm-hearted appeal 
to the senses. It is, moreover, a most enjoy- 
able opera to listen to, for there are (apart 
from its prettiness and melodic charm) a 
considerable amount of action, some local 
colour, and remarkably little padding. 

To get the greatest enjoyment out of this 
admirable recording, it is necessary, I feel 
sure, to know the story, and to be able to 
follow, number by number, the incidents 
enacted on the stage at a “ live’’ perform- 
ance. For anyone aware of the plot and its 
musical unfolding, this recorded performance 
has certain advantages over a visual one, 
for it would have to be a good (and nowa- 
days a hideously expensive) mounting that 
could keep the bazaar, the priest’s com- 
pound, and the forest scene from being 
tawdry with stock pieces, slightly worn, 
dragged out from the old scenery-dock. A 
great quality of this aural performance is 
its pellucid freshness ; it sounds new and 
not stale, a genuine and not a dated opera. 
In part this quality is due to the work of the 
conductor, Georges Sebastien, who has his 
forces standing a-tiptoe in eagerness for 
their best work ; in part, too, to the present 
level of performance at the Paris Opéra- 
Comique ; but a large share must be 
attributed to the production of the work as 
a “studio opera,” for which, I take it, we 
are indebted to M. Max de Rieux, who is 
announced (ungrammatically) as ‘Artistic 
Direction.”” Whoever is responsible has 
done a really splendid job, for the opera 
comes clearly to us, in all (or ought I to say, 
or safety, most of ?) its drama, unaided, 
from the wax. The producer has kept his 
subsidiary characters (Mistress Benson, and 
until the last act, Frédéric) well in the 
background, and even the slave Mallika only 
comes down stage when really wanted. The 
casting is good, for the voices are distinctive 
and contrasted, and easily by their varied 
sounds light up pictures in the mind. Actual 
stagy tricks with the microphone the pro- 
ducer has used in proper proportion, and 
every time effectively. Thus Lakmé’s 
entrance from back-stage and the fading of 
the Hindu chorus (both side 1) are excel- 
lently contrived. In the bazaar of Act II 
(sides 3 and 4), the extraneous sounds lend 
good colour to the music, and if the English 
visitors’ conversation is a little over-acted, 
it is at least convincing, and the scene after 
the “‘ Bell Song ’’ is most effective ; so (on 
side 5) is Gérald’s entry early in Act III, 
where his voice is brought up from a 
distance ; equally the finely sung, distant 
chorus on side 6, and later the far sound of 
marching feet are brilliant and sufficient 
touches that enliven the action. The stab- 
bing of Gérald (side 5) is well done aurally, 
without undue fuss or realism ; but I confess 
I was disappointed over Lakmé’s death, 
though I cannot for the life of me see how it 
could be “ realised ’’ with any better effect, 
short of using a narrator, which would be an 
unwarranted intrusion. 

The Lakmé is a pretty singer, but has an 
oddly variable voice, one that is technically 
not wholly under her control ; she suddenly 
slips into white tone, then into a beautiful 
ringing quality with a commendable E in alt., 
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and then again into a nasal quality—none 
of it, as far as one can judge, at will. But 
she is musical, dignified, and deeply 
sympathetic. After her delightful entrance 
she had some good moments in the big song 
(‘‘ Pourquoi dans les grands bois?’’) ; in the 
bazaar (side 4) she is charming with her 
father, and then, in the “ Bell Song,”’ gives 
us a performance of some individuality : 
she does not use it as a display piece for 
vocal gymnastics, but sings it thoughtfully. 
rather naively at times, appealingly and not 
triumphantly: I like it thus. In the Last 
Act (side 5), Lakmé is well poised both 
vocally and dramatically, and sings her last 
pieces with a gentle and touching pathos. 
Of her military English lover, Gérald, | 
cannot write with a quarter the sympathy. 
He seems to me to have a splayed tone- 
control, which makes him over-sing and at 
times force the tone unpleasantly. He is 
adequate to the part, and he is at least self- 
less in his presentation of it ; unfortunately 
he has the added disadvantage of being 
uncertain in his intonation (on side 5 quite 
certainly out of tune). 

The best all-round performance—~a 
splendid one, on any reckoning—is that of 
the priest and Lakmé’s father, Nikalantha, 
who possesses a magnificently rich and 
resonant baritone voice and uses it with a 
remarkable skill. After the Hindu chant on 
side 1, Nikalantha sets the atmosphere of 
the opera with absolute sureness of handling, 
and in the “ Terror Scene ’’ (with chorus) 
on side 4, he has grown with the part and 
gives us an astonishing range of controlled 
vocal variety. 

Of minor parts, Mallika seems to me a 
little heavy for her mistress (perhaps I am 
unduly thinking of Dido and Belinda, as 
one cannot help doing in the last act with 
Gérald’s departure to the colours, military 
music and all) ; Frédéric is an admirable 
foil to his friend and, in my view, sings him 
off the stage in Act ITI. 

I cannot overpraise the orchestral playing 
and choral singing under M. Sebastien. 
From the recording point of view, this is an 
astonishingly good issue. Easy to reproduce 
and with almost no record-hum or surface 
noise, these records are exceptional in 
clarity, fullness, and background atmosphere. 
Balance and ensemble appear to me to be 
impeccable. A few crackles here and there 
are noticable on my review pressings. 
The whole is a fascinating and in every 
way praiseworthy achievement. HLF. 


MASCAGNI: MEYERBEER. Mamma, 
quel vino @ _ generoso from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.”’ Recit. : 
Mi batte il cor. Aria: O paradiso 
from ‘ L’Africana,’’ Act 4. Mario 
Lanza (tenor) R.C.A. Symphony 
Orchestra (Callinicos), | H.M.V. 
DB21523 (12 in., gs. 84d.). 

Lanza seems determined to challenge 
comparison with the greatest of the great, 
by choosing well-known arias which have 
been recorded time without number by 
now. O paradiso is one of the supreme tests 
of the lyric tenor, and the film star’s lack of 
finesse shows all too plainly to those who 
are familiar with other versions. He goes 
for it rather in the manner of a bull at a 





